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The Quality Chart at your Plymouth 
dealer's is a yardstick for accurate 
car comparison. It shows you 21 
features of high-priced cars . . . lets 
you measure the leading cars in the 
lowest-priced field against this quality 
standard, feature by feature. 

You see that Plymouth has 20 of 
these features. You check the other 
two leading low-priced cars and find 
that one has only 9 and the other only 
8. You prove for yourself that Plymouth 
is the one low-priced car most like 
high-priced cars. 


If it’s VALUE. you want it’s PLYMOUTH you want 


Compare the cars in number of 


QUALITY FEATURES 


MOST HIGH-PRICED CARS HAVE : 21 
Low-priceo PLYMOUTH was a 20 
LOW-PRICED CAR #2 HAS : 


LOW-PRICED CAR #3 HAS 





Then consider Plymouth’s extra value Your nearby Plymouth dealer will accept 
above and beyond the 20 quality fea- your order. And he'll provide the service 
: and factory-engineered parts to keep 
tures. In the lowest-priced field, only your present car in good condition while 
Plymouth has Safety-Rim Wheels to pantie seaming Bee pees now Slane 
reduce the hazards of tire failures. 
Only Plymouth has Safe-Guard Hy- 
draulic Brakes, a third more effective 
... and many other basic advantages. 


The protection of advanced safety 
features, the smoothness of Floating 





Power performance, the refreshing rest- 
fulness of a scientifically balanced ride 
—they’re all yours with Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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— workers make themselves worth 
more by increased productivity. There is no 


other source from which an increase can be paid. 


Picture what you make in a day as all stacked. 


up in a heap. Some of that heap has to be sold to 
pay for the materials you used, to make it. Some has 
to be sold to pay taxes. A tiny part has to be sold to 
pay for the factory you use and to keep that factory 
going. The rest is for wages—yours and for the other 


people who make it possible for you to produce. 


Therefore, there is only one way possible to 





When should wages be increased? 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


increase these wages: — produce a bigger heap. 


Does that mean longer hours, harder work? No— 
it means more and more modern machinery, better 
and better used. Machinery has made it possible for 
the American workman to earn increasing wages in 
shorter hours. But you have to use the machinery 
efficiently to produce that bigger heap if you want 


a larger amount as wages for yourself. 


It’s a matter of simple arithmetic, and in the long 
run not all the organizations, contracts, negotiations 


in the world can beat the laws of mathematics. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
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Cleveland 












National defense. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley was named successor to Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as Army Chief of Staff. Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., a railway executive, will replace 
General Bradley as Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs on Dec. 1. The Presi- 
dent also announced appointment of 
Maj. Gen. Clifton B. Cates as Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, succeed- 
ing Gen. Alexander A. Vandergrift. 

Results in military recruiting cam- 
paigns were reported. The Air Force 
said it expected to reach an authorized 
strength of 401,000 men ahead of sched- 
ule. Plans called for taking in 9,000 
men a month up to mid-1948. Enlist- 
ments for the last five months have ex- 
ceeded this goal by 10 per cent. The 
Navy said enlistments in October, as in 
August, just about equaled the goal of 
15,000 enlistments a month. Army en- 
listments, however, continued to run 
below goals. 


Oil supply. Department of Interior 
issued this forecast of oil supply and 
demand in 1948: Production will total 
2,075,300,000 barrels. Imports will add 
166,800,000 barrels. Total U.S. supply 
thus will be 2,242,100,000 barrels. That 
is about 5 per cent more than this 
year’s supply. Demand will total 2,- 
234,000,000 barrels. Thatiallows for a 9 
per cent drop in exports. U.S. demand 
for gasoline, heating oils and all other 
products is expected to increase slightly. 


Business activity. Official reports 
showed the upswing in business. Chain- 
store and mail-order sales reached an 
estimated $2,105,000,000 in September, 
23 per cent higher than in September, 
1946. Department of Commerce said 
groceries, hardware stores and furni- 
ture stores all registered gains. Beauty 
shops, however, showed a 6 per cent 
decrease from last year’s receipts. 


Public employment. Number of 
workers in state governments increased 


The March of the News 


18 per cent—from 726,000 to 859,000— 
between April, 1946, and April, 1947. 
A Census Bureau report, showing 
school personnel for the first time, said 
school functions account for about 28 
per cent of all State employes. The 
number of nonschool workers last April 
was 16 per cent higher than before the 
war. The largest recent increases have 
occurred in the administration of un- 
employment compensation and em- 
ployment services; in conservation 
and other activities relating to natural 
resources, and in institutional care for 
the handicapped. Monthly earnings 
averaged $164 per State employe in 
April, 1947, as compared with $112 
in April, 1940. 


Housing. The Home Loan Bank Board 
announced a new stimulus to repair 
and modernization activities. The 
Board issued rules allowing federally 
chartered savings and loan associations 
to lend up to $1,500 for repair and im- 
provement of homes without the re- 
quirement of first mortgage security. 
The loans are to run for a maximum 
of five years. 

A bill was introduced in the House 
to increase the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s authorization to imsure 
loans to builders of veterans’ housing. 
FHA stopped such insurance activities 
recently, when insurance in force 
reached the limit of authorized funds. 
The new proposal would add $1,000,- 
000,000 to FHA’s insurance authoriza- 
tion. 


Freight cars. Manufacturers of freight 
cars were assured of more steel in 1948. 
Office of Defense Transportation said 
steel producers have agreed to provide 
43 per cent more steel for car repairs 
and 22 per cent more steel for new cars. 
ODT also announced a new goal for 
freight-car construction of 15,000 new 
cars a month. The previous goal was 
10,000. Actual output is about 7,500 
a month. 
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Pilgrim Pete, the Puritan, came strolling in the door. 

1. He cried: “I’ve dodged this Indian since Sixteen- 
Twenty-Four, but when Thanksgiving rolls around we 
take our yearly rest at Hotel Pennsylvania, where 
you really are a guest. 





2 “The Pennsylvania’s meals are swell, the chefs all get 
@ my blessing. I can’t resist the pumpkin pies, the tur- 
key, or the dressing. The harvest sure was good this 
year,” said Pete, the Pilgrim, grinning. The Indian 


? 


simply muttered, “Ugh...excuse me... I’m beginning! 








3 “You moderns know the trick,”’ said Pete, “of making 

¢ life worth living. I find the Pennsylvania’s bed a cause 
for real thanksgiving; eight hundred built-in springs 
and more induce a slumber deep.” “Ugh, Ugh,” re- 
marked the Indian, “shut up . . . I want to sleep.” 








4 “And thanks for Pennsylvania’s bath,” said soaking 
e Pilgrim Pete. “And thanks for floods of water hot that 
keep me clean and neat. And thanks for stacks of 
snowy towels, and also lots of soap.” “Ugh,” said the 
red man, “my turn now, I hope, I hope, I hope!’ 





£ AN 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 




















‘ . . . 
‘How handy for the businessman is Pennsylvania’s 
® spot. It’s in the heart of town,” said Pete. “That must 
help them a lot. But here comes Tomahawk again, 
I must be running now . . . It was a swell Thanks- 


giving!’ And the red man cried, “AND HOW!” 
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DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you'll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodations you want! 








When you board the train and settle down to work, 


e read, or relax in the comfort of your own private 


Pullman room... ys ...and you decide to stretch your legs and ease into 


¢ the friendly lounge car to get your mind completely 
away from office worries ... 





.and you sink into that big soft bed for the kind 


| y 
¢ of sleep that puts you in shape for a swell day’s work 
...and you arrive—on dependable railroad schedules 


next morning... 4 
e —right in town, close to your next business appoint- 
ment ...aren’t you glad you decided to “‘go Pullman!” 


Gr | Al Pe, THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


Choice Accommodations in New Pullman Cars Soon Going into Service 





Latest Roomettes, and duplex room- 


Improved section accommodations 
(upper and lower berths) combine 
comfort and economy as they’ve 
never been combined before! 





Bedrooms for two cost about the 
same as two lower berths! (Shown 
are connecting bedrooms for 3 or 4) 








ettes for single occupancy, give 
you a private room, including wash 
basin and toilet, for little more 
than the price of a lower berth! 





Spacious drawing rooms accommo 
date three people comfortably. They 
feature movable chairs, large beds, 
and enclosed toilet facilities. 


© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPAN 
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When it comes to adding up costs- and effects of foreign aid: 

Winter relief for Austria, Italy, France is very likely to amount to the 
$597,000,000 asked by Mr. Truman. Senate Foreign Relations Committee approves. 

Short-term aid will be voted quickly, probably before Christmas. 

Administration of the short-term program is all set up, ready to go. 

Riots in Italy, the political crisis in France will tend to spur action in 
Congress. Communist policy virtually assures adoption of short-term plans. 











It's a different story for the long-term European Recovery Program. That 
is all tied up with foreign policy, domestic politics, tax plans, budget plans. 
Prospects are that no long-term program will emerge before late spring. 

When the long-term program finally takes shape: 

Total costs are almost certain to be trimmed before Congress is through. 

Mr. Marshall's total program, as presented, calls for $6,958,000,000 for 
the current fiscal year, ending next June 30. That includes short-term aid costs, 
too. For the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1949, the request is for $6,715,= 
000,000. These sums embrace all aid plans, for China as well as for Europe. 

Europe alone is down for $1,500,000,000 in long-term aid in this fiscal 
year. Not much of that will be spent. There is not likely to be time enough. 
For the next fiscal year, the long-term aid cost is put at $6,000,000,000. 

Congress is very likely to trim the program by at least $1,500,000,000. 

There is little doubt, however, that a substantial foreign-aid program is 
to be approved. The "cold war" with Russia still goes on and is almost sure to 
step up after the foreign ministers’ meeting in London. That's expected to flop. 











oe 


Reason why foreign aid probably won't be as large as requested is this: 

The budget would jump to $39,700,000,000 in this fiscal year and would hold 
at $39,400,000,000 for the next year if the whole program is approved. 

Revenues are very unlikely to exceed $43,000,000,000 in either year. 

Room for tax cuts and debt retirement would be held to $3,300,000,000 for 
the current fiscal year and to $3,600,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 

If debt retirement is fixed at $2,500,000,000, a figure desired by most 
Congressmen, there would be almost no leeway for any reduction in taxes. 





Republican tax planning, however, still calls for lower income taxes. 

A tax cut of $4,000,000,000 continues to be favored in the House. That 
couldn't possibly be done without holding foreign-aid plans down. 

Even with a smaller foreign-aid program, not all tax changes that now are 
being contemplated could be made. Republican program calls for this: 

Income-tax splitting for husbands and wives. That's almost certain. 

Lower rates in all surtax brackets, so all taxpayers can receive cuts. 

Higher exemptions for low income groups, so votes can be mustered to over= 
ride the presidential veto that is considered to be all but certain. 

There just doesn't appear to be enough margin in the budget to permit all 
three types of cuts unless foreign-aid slashes are deeper than now seems likely. 
In fact, the outlook for any tax cuts still is uncertain. 














(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


In the maneuvering that is now going on between President and Congress over 
restoring domestic controls, the political factor should be remembered. 

Voter reaction to retail price control and consumer rationing finally will 
determine whether these controls will be authorized or not. 

Republicans, most of them, don't think voters like the idea of controls. 

President Truman thinks that a request for controls, at least, is popular. 

Price trends in the next four months will supply the answer. 

If food prices start to skyrocket because of a meat shortage, or because of 
a threatened short wheat crop, some form of price control and rationing may be 
attempted. It won't be another OPA, however. Nobody plans to go that far. 














Politics, in fact, promises to dominate all action from this time on. 

A close election is indicated by all recent polls and recent elections. 

Democrats have staged a remarkable recovery since the 1946 defeat. 

Republicans no longer have the walkaway they seemed to have a year ago. 

With a touch-and-go political situation, both parties will measure every 
law, every program, every action for its political effect. Right now the hot- 
test political issue promises to be over prices and which party is responsible 
for the upsurge in living costs that began a year ago and still goes on. 








When it comes to lining up candidates for the Presidency: 

Mr. Truman is certain to be nominated for another term by the Democrats. 

Governor Dewey, of New York, appears to have most delegate strength among 
the Republicans, but not yet enough to win on the first ballot. 

Senator Taft, of Ohio, is the congressional favorite. He seems to have 
enough delegates to stop Governor Dewey's nomination on the first ballot. But it 
is doubtful if the Senator can get himself nominated in early balloting. 

A stop-Dewey movement is reported to be growing among Mr. Dewey's rivals. 

A Taft-Dewey deadlock is a possibility that cannot yet be ruled out. 

General Eisenhower is developing as the strongest threat in the event of a 
convention deadlock. He appears to be well ahead of Harold Stassen. Governor 
Warren, of California, iS not much more than another favorite-son candidate. 

As things stand at the moment, Mr. Dewey appears to have the most strength. 
If he fails to get nominated, a swing to Gen. Eisenhower is probable. 

















An old-fashioned tariff fight is almost certain to develop before the year 
is out. The wholesale tariff cutting by the Administration goes further than 
any tariff deals yet made. Republicans are certain to challenge it. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act comes up for renewal in June. That's when 
the fight will begin. It probably will continue through the campaign. 

Repeal of tariff cuts now made, however, is unlikely. That would amount to 
going back on an international agreement. The new schedule of low duties thus 
will remain in effect for three years, at least. 

State Department has tied hands of protectionists for the present. 











Business effects of tariff cuts, however, won't show up any time soon. 
Exports by U.S. will continue to be regulated by other controls besides 
tariffs. Imports to U.S. can't increase very much until foreign output rises. 





To help the busy reader follow important trends in national 
affairs, we are extending the Newsgram through the magazine by 
means of brief paragraphs in larger type at the head of each 
article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form additional 
items of essential news. -- The Editors 
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| mar COULD HAVE BEEN — 


HUNTING TRIP!" 





THE TRUE STORY OF A TRAGEDY 
THAT ALMOST HAPPENED! 
(WHAT IF IT HAD BEEN your CAR!) 











: “Four of us were returning from a hunt- 

J ing trip up North,” writes this Minnesota 
executive. “I was at the wheel—and really 
moving along—when the left front tire blew 


2, What biased’ Was there a sudden, 

sickening lurch... a violent swerve...a 
frightening loss of control sending the ¢ car 
into a horrible smashup? 


| on BAST \ 








3, No! Nothing happened—thanks to 
LifeGuard Safety Tubes! Without the 
slightest trouble the driver was able to pull 
up to a safe, smooth stop 



































Here’s why there was no loss of control. 

Only the outer chamber of the Life- 
Guard blew out—the inner chamber retained 
enough air for a safe, straight-line stop. 


HEN this incident took place, those 

LifeGuard Safety Tubes were serv- 
ing on this driver’s third consecutive car 
—and had rolled up well over 145,000 
miles! 


Performances like this mean _ that 
LifeGuard Tubes are the safest tube 
equipment—and economical as well. 


One of your tires could blow out to- 
morrow—so don’t wait... 


Have your Goodyear dealer install 
LifeGuard Tubes in your present car 
now—then switch them to your new car 
when you get it. You can’t get better 
protection to save your life! 


HOW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE 

’ ' 

i ORDINARY TUBES LIFEGUARD TUBES 

1. Ordinary tubes 2. Instantly both 3. The LifeGuard 4. Reserve of air in 

have but one air _ tire and tube go flat, Tube has two air emergency inner 

chamber. When tire —_ frequently throwing chambers. Incaseof chamber supports 

blows, tube blows car out of control. blowout, only outer _—_ car long enough for 

too. chamber gives way. _a safe, smooth stop. 
2) 

LifeGuards, in sizes available, fit any make of tire, new or now in service. 
LifeGuard—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
kes a blowout harmless with 
(nakes @ blowous hariwless wit 

: 
=) 
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HE Postman didn’t know it—but | 
when he delivered that copy of | 
Capper’s Farmer, he handed me an | 
idea that put more meat on my live- 
stock—and more money in my pocket. 


My troubles, up till then, had been 
with my hay. Cattle need good hay to 
thrive—but my field-cured hay too 
often was stemmy and weather 
bleached. The Capper’s Farmer article 
showed me how I could cut down the | 
weather risk by a proved method of 
barn finishing. 

Sure, it required a big investment in 
equipment—but one that paid big div- 
idends in extra pounds on my live- | 
stock. I can chalk those profits up to | 
my confidence in Capper’s Farmer. 


*Based on an actual case history in the 
files of Capper’s Farmer. 

No wonder Capper’s Farmer has the confi- 
dence of 1,300,000 leading mid-American 
farm families. They know they can look 
to Capper’s Farmer month after month for 
practical, farm-tested information. And 
these are the wealthier families even in | 
their own wealthy areas, as proved in a 
special study by the U. S. Census. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN expect the Labor Depart- 
ment to put a strict interpretation on ex- 
emption of employers from coverage of 
the old Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Department’s Wage-Hour Division issues 
an official interpretation of the new Portal- 
to-Portal Act and its effect on FLSA. The 
Division makes clear that exemptions from 
the wage-hour provisions of the old law 
will be limited. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid paying the 
Government liquidated damages for delay 
in being ready to deliver goods even though 
your contract calls for such damages. The 
Supreme Court rules that a delay by one 
contractor in being ready to make de- 
livery, which resulted in no damage to the 
Government, did not justify payment of 
liquidated damages. Testimony showed 
that the contractor made delivery when 
notified by the Government to ship the 
goods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a trustee in bank- 
ruptey, avoid paying employment and 
withholding taxes on wages earned by 
employes of the bankrupt company before 
its insolvency. A circuit court of appeals 
decides in one case that these taxes can 
be collected from the trustee, and should 
be treated as administrative expenses for 
priority purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for an early eas- 
ing of controls over exports of lumber. 
The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that these controls will be un- 
changed for the time being. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, some- 
times obtain a trade-mark for a special 
device or part that goes into your final 
product, even though the registered article 
is not offered for sale separately. The 
Patent Office rules that manufacturers can 
register such parts as lenses, or locks, or 
safety devices, unless a false impression 
is created by their registration and use in 
the final product. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT discriminate against 
union members when laying off workers 
even though you have a legitimate reason 
for cutting your staff. In the first court 


and administrative decisions: 


ruling on the discharge-for-cause provision 
of the Taft-Hartley law, a circuit court of 
appeals upholds the National Labor Re 
lations Board in ordering an employer to 
reinstate, with back pay, a group of dis. 
charged union workers. The court found 
that the employer, in reducing his foree 
for business reasons, fired a disproportion. 
ate number of union members. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT manufacture for export 
equipment for producing fissionable mo- 
terials unless you obtain a special license, 
The Atomic Energy Commission tightens 
restrictions on export, and manufacture for 
export, of such equipment and facilities, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as administrator of an 
estate, sometimes avoid paying an estate 
tax on the principal of a trust, even 
though the creator of the trust had the 
power, during his lifetime, to use the prin- 
cipal for the benefit of the beneficiaries. 
The U.S. Tax Court rules in one case that 
the value of an irrevocable trust need not 
be included in the estate of the grantor, 
who as cotrustee had the power to order 
payments from the trust principal to any 
beneficiary in event of illness or other 
emergencies. This was held not to be a 
power to alter or amend the trust. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as manager of a public 
utility, destroy many of your company’s 
records after keeping them a shorter time 
than heretofore. The Federal Power Com- 
mission amends its regulations to shorten 
the period in which public utilities must 
retain for inspection most of their records. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 
much tin plate as previously for packag- 
ing coffee, beer, pet foods and nonfood 
items. The Department of Commerce ar- 
nounces a program for conserving tin by 
cutting down on use of tin plate for thes 
purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT build an airport that 
is partly financed by federal funds unless 
you comply with new standards just issued 
regarding length and strength of pavement 
runways. The new standards were draw 
up by the Civil Aeronautics Administra 
tion. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail, Tue Unitep STATE 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“They are performing to our utmost satisfaction . . . on payroll work, 
ing as accounts receivable, accounts payable, general ledger, and inventory con- 
ackag- trol operations.’’ So states the Comptroller of the Rheem Manufactur- 
onfood ing Company, concerning the three National Cash Register Accounting 
ce all- Machines in their Sparrows Point plant. 
yp by To which he adds: ‘‘The success of the installation at our Sparrows 
: Om Point plant...led us to make similar installations at our plants located 
at Birmingham, Alabama, Chicago, Illinois, Houston, Texas, Richmond, 
California, and in our home office in San Francisco.” 
t that In its 22 years, the Rheem Manufacturing Company has become the 
— world’s largest manufacturer of steel shipping containers and water heaters 
i for all fuels. Operating twelve plants in this country, five in Australia, 
dus f and one each in Malaya, Brazil and Canada, its account- 
nistra- ing problems are manifold and diverse. 
Mechanizing its accounting now brings Rheem the in- ¥iis desde of Mathindd Accounting Me 
creased efficiency it has long enjoyed from mechanized pro- A chines is so wide that it covers the 
age duction processes. Let your local National representative om mene prise, The machine shown here is being 
mnsider Study your.needs, and submit recommendations. No obli- ACCOUNTING MACHINES Point plant of the Rheem 1 pant 
STATES gation, of course. The National Cash Register Company, eaenene turing Company. 
ateria Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities. THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Trailer lanes with 6 outlets right through the broad 


warehouse facilitate ease of unloading empties where 
full protection from the elements is afforded. Adequate 
We FRE wash racks and service stalls are likewise built in, 





PAYS DIVIDENDS! 


@ When Canada Dry Ginger Ale Company 
planned this modern. Detroit plant, adequate 





loading docks were as important in the building 
design as the bottling lines themselves. 


This firm, like many manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, knows that the smooth flow of sup- 
plies and finished goods both zz and out is the 
result of “building in” motor transport. By tie- 


Docks are strategically located at the terminals of 
production lines. Pallet loading feeds the fleet of 
Fruehauf Stainless Steel Vans to help hustle big 
loads of the bottled goods to key distribution 


nated. Goods then move with increased speed pelate. 


ing this flexible hauling servant directly with 
production lines, double handling can be elimi- 


and the result is a decided saving in operating 
the start. Here’s where the experience of your 

















. traffic manager, your architect and a representa- 

Since shipping and receiving are largely by tive of the highway haulers can lend money- 
trucks and trailers, this modern means of haul- saving assistance. Be sure they all have a place 
ing can best serve you if it is ‘‘planned in” from on your planning committee from the beginning. 












* * * 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


69 Factory Service Branches 
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ARE CONTROLS TO BE REVIVED? 


White House campaign 
against inflation starts out with 
little support on Capitol Hill. Con- 
gressmen balk at renewing busi- 
ness or consumer controls. 

Rationing, and ceilings on 
prices and wages, have scarcely 
any chance at the moment. 
i credit and export rules 





are more likely. 

Basic White House aim is to 
head off a third round of wage 
rises. Congress is not convinced 
more controls are the answer. 


Congress shows no sign of giving 
President Truman all the economic 
powers he is seeking. All the evidence 
suggests that anti-inflation moves and 
the Marshall Plan for foreign aid will 
be backed up at first by very few ad- 
ditions to present controls. 

The Administration is not asking for 

anything so drastic as a return to the war- 
time system of WPB and OPA. But its 
proposals are drastic enough to bring 
heated congressional opposition. Senator 
Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, is a leader of that 
opposition. Most Congressmen favor a 
cautious pace when reviving Government 
powers over output, distribution and use of 
goods. The approach is as follows: 
Existing controls, leftovers from war- 
lime days, will be extended and tightened 
up in places. These powers go further 
than is commonly supposed. For example, 
‘the White House already has, until Feb. 
*9, 1948, power to allocate a few scarce 
® materials, control exports and direct rail 
freight. With effective dates extended in- 
. the future, and new features added, 
these and several other powers will be the 
backbone of the anti-inflation program as 
Congress now sees it. 

Additional controls, such as the right 
to ration food, set ceiling prices and limit 
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WHAT CONGRESS IS WILLING TO DO 


Existing Powers as Basis of Inflation Drive 


wages, are given little chance of revival 
at this point. In its present mood, Con- 
gress would change its mind on that only 
after a major disaster, such as a wide- 
spread crop failure next year. 

For specific controls, the outlook is 
this: 

Consumer credit. Chances are good for 
a return to some credit restraint such as 
Regulation W. It required a down pay- 
ment of one third the purchase price of a 
number of durable goods sold on the in- 
stallment plan. The balance had to be 
paid in 15 months. Regulation W expired 
November 1, but G.O.P. leaders say they 
are willing to approve its return. 

Bank credit. Less certain is the attitude 
toward any new halter on bank credit. 
The Federal Reserve Board wants author- 





—Harris & Ewing 


MARSHALL & TRUMAN 


... more power for foreign and domestic action? 


ity to increase reserve requirements. That 
would cut back bank lending. This is an 
orthodox move against inflation and has 
some support for that reason. 

Commodities trading. Action aimed at 
curbing speculation in grain and _ other 
commodities holds great appeal for many 
in Congress. But there is a demand for a 
more definite proposal from the Adminis- 
tration. Exchanges already have raised 
their margin requirements to one third at 
the President’s request. Informally, of- 
ficials let it be known they would like to 
have authority to raise margins even high- 
er, whenever the Government sees fit. 

Export control. This causes less argu- 
ment than nearly any other control. Most 
Congressmen, in fact, have advocated 
tighter checks than the Administration 
has imposed. Officials feel they 
have done all that is possible, when 
they have only 175 employes to 
handle the job of checking over- 
seas commerce. They plan to ask 
for a force of four or five times 
that many people if Congress ex- 
tends export controls. 

Present export rules expire Feb. 
29, 1948. The Government has 
used these rules in the case of 
steel, feed grains, certain drugs, 
chemicals, lumber and other build- 
ing materials, fertilizers, freight 
cars, tin, copper, lead and zinc. 
Changes to be asked will just give 
officials a little more freedom in 
exercising their powers over the 
kinds, amounts and destinations 
of export shipments. 

Rail transportation. There is lit- 
tle opposition to extending federal 
authority over rail transportation. 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
one of the few remaining emer- 
gency agencies, assigns priorities to 
wheat, coal, and other essential 
rail traffic. It allocates freight cars 
and controls freight terminals 
where necessary. Its purpose is to 
make the best use of the available 
facilities. ODT is scheduled to be 
disbanded on Feb. 29, 1948. If 
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extended, as expected, the agency may re- 
quire more money and a larger staff. 

Ocean shipping. It is taken for granted 
there will be no revival of a War Shipping 
Administration. Co-ordination of grain, 
coal and tanker shipments will continue 
on a voluntary basis under White House 
direction. But Congress has no choice, as 
shipping men see it, but to extend the 
Government’s authority to charter and 
operate vessels. 

Present law provides for withdrawal of 
all U.S. ships from active service after 
March 1. However, only about 600 pri- 
vately owned ships are in service now. 
Government ships number about 1,500. 
Continued Government shipping activity 
is imperative, according to shippers. 

Subsidies. A premium-price plan to dis- 
courage the feeding of grain to livestock 
could get congressional approval. The Ad- 
ministration’s idea is to offer a cattle 
grower, for example, an extra payment if 
he markets his steers before they reach a 
certain weight. A companion idea, of tax- 
ing overweight animals, is given less of a 
chance to pass. 

Production aids. Congress is likely to 
insist on detailed justifications of the Ad- 
ministration’s plan for guaranteeing prices 
and markets for food output abroad. This 
story is detailed on page 13. 

Allocations. This means rationing of 
materials to industry. Congress is not ex- 
pected to object to extending the effective 
period of the present allocations system 
that covers tin and a few other materials. 
But a broadening of allocations is sure to 
meet bitter opposition. The Administra- 
tion wants to have this authority over 
wheat, steel, and coal at the very least. 

Inventory control. This power, the Ad- 
ministration would discourage 
hoarding of steel and other scarce things. 


believes, 





RELIEF FOR EUROPE 
. . - Congressmen favored a slow and cautious pace in dealing with world problems 
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SENATOR TAFT 
. « . in no mood for new controls 


The wartime inventory controls expired 
months ago. Congressional favor for a re- 
vival is doubtful. 

Rent control. Congress appears to have 
made up its mind to extend rent control, 
possibly with some modifications. Present 
law expires next March 31. Average rents 
under the current rules have been creeping 
up at the rate of 1 per cent a month. 
About 1 in 10 renters agreed to pay the 
full 15 per cent rise authorized by this law. 

Consumer ratio:ing. Ii any limited sys- 
tem is approved, it is not to extend much 
further than meat under present plans. 
Officials disclaim any thought of rationing 
clothing and other things. And Congress, 
opposed to all rationing now, would write 
its own specific limits on any future system. 














—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘READY WITH THE ROPE, PAL?’ 
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Price ceilings. Even a stand-by author. 


ity over prices, to be used only in emer. 
gency, would be difficult to get through 
Congress now. Like rationing, price ¢qp. 
trols are most unlikely for the present. 

Wage control. This is given leas 
chance of all. But there is to be much talk 
about a voluntary hold-the-line campaigy 

Fear of another rise in wages, lea(. 
ing to still higher prices, is behind the 
President’s request for authority to rein. 
pose controls. He asked for much mor 
power than Congress expected him to seek 
That was after his advisers convinced him 
that several situations had to be checked 
to head off another round of inflation, 

Grain and steel shortages are the spe. 
cial conditions that demand drastic actiop, 
in the official view. The idea is that prices 
and wages generally can be held in line if 
grain and steel prices are controlled. Ra. 
tioning and price powers, officials say, are 
aimed almost solely at coping with thos 
two key shortages. Reasoning is as follows: 

Grain prices govern food prices, 

Cereals, dairy products, eggs and 

meat, all derive their costs from grain, 

Another jump in food prices, already 

up +0 per cent in a year, would make 

wage demands almost irresistible. 
Steel prices similarly govern nearly 

all industrial costs. Higher steel prices 

might touch off a general price rise in 

business and living costs, forcing a 

wage increase. 

That explains why the Administration 
wants authority to control the distribu- 
tion, use and price of steel and grain, at 
the very least. Officials say any authority 
they get will be used only as a last resort. 
Congress, so far, displays slight inclination 
to give the Administration the powers 
asked, but this attitude might chang 
with sudden and steep price rises. 
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U.S., which bears the burden 
of feeding Europe, wants other 
countries to help. Administration 
thinks it can get that help. 

idea is to coax out more food 
exports from abroad. U. S. would 
guarantee markets for higher 
output. If the markets failed, U. S. 
would buy direct. 

That's long-range, depends on 
Marshall Plan money. Short- 
range solution is not in sight. 


A U.S. program to step up exports 
of food from foreign countries is tak- 
ing shape inside the Administration. 
The idea is to shift to South America 
and other areas some of the burden of 
feeding Europe in the next few years. 

President Truman gave a hint of 
the plan in his message to Congress 
last week. Now it is possible to report 
in more detail what his Administra- 
tion has in mind. 

A U.S. guarantee of a market for 
food crops produced abroad is really what 
the plan amounts to. This would become 
part of the Marshall Plan for long-range aid 
to Europe. Briefly, it would work like this: 

Fora given producing country, this Gov- 
emment would find out how much the 
current production of grain and other food 
crops that are needed by Europe might 
be inereased. Then this Government would 
agree, by contracts with individual foreign 
governments, to buy or guarantee a market 
for that extra production at a stated price. 
When the harvest is in, the amount this 
Government has contracted for might be 
sold directly by the local government 
for export to Europe or elsewhere. Or, 
if the export market fails to develop, 
this Government would stand ready to 
buy it for shipment to Europe for relief 
or resale, 
th some cases, officials say, it might be 
simpler than that. U.S. loans for farm 
equipment, fertilizer or seeds might be 
enough. Some countries might need only 
technical adyice from this country. Still 









others might require no more than U.S. 
help in finding supplies of the things they 
need. For example, this Government once 
headed off a crisis in Cuban sugar produc- 
tion by arranging for Cuba to buy jute 
bags in India. 
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PLAN TO RAISE MORE FOOD ABROAD 


Proposed U.S. Guarantee of Sales to Europe 


This is the plan that Agriculture Secre- 
tary Clinton P. Anderson is unfolding be- 
fore congressional committees. His argu- 
ment will be that buying grain abroad will 
cost no more than buying it here. Further- 
more, as he puts it, this plan would tell a 
producing country how much it can expect 
to export. Demand thus known before 
planting time would stimulate production, 
whereas later demand only raises prices 
of a supply that cannot be increased. 

Behind these ideas is a conviction 
that the world now is relying too heavily 


—Acme 
SECRETARY ANDERSON 


In the plan . . . global subcontracting 
on one country for food. Between 1934 and 
1938, the U.S. averaged only 4.6 per cent 
of world exports of grain. Today, with 
world exports totaling about the same as 
in the 1934-38 period, the U.S. provides 
52.4 per cent. 

This situation is dangerous for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, the U.S. produc- 
ing to the hilt, is wearing out its soil. In 
the second place, this country cannot be 
sure that favorable growing weather of 
recent years will continue. In present cir- 
cumstances, a crop failure here would be 
a world disaster. 

About the most its advocates expect is 
that the Anderson program eventually will 
add 5,000,000 tons of food products, mostly 
grains, to yearly exports from other 
countries. The U.S., now exporting about 
15,000,000 tons of grain a year, still will 
be the world’s major supplier. But Mr. 
Anderson thinks an extra 5,000,000 tons 


will provide a margin of safety. for the 
world, at the same time relieving price 
pressures here. 

Where to get more food is the next 
question. Agriculture officials, having made 
some preliminary studies, think they have 
part of the answer. 

Brazil is counted on heavily. Officials 
believe there is much idle land in Brazil 
that could be turned to corn, beans and 
rice if farmers had the incentive of a guar- 
anteed market. 

Australia is seen as a potential source 
of more corn, grain sorghum, navy beans, 
soybeans and peanuts. 

Peru may be able, officials say, to step 
up output of rice and beans. 

Argentina, they say, should be good 
for far more food exports, including wheat, 
if local price troubles are cleared up. As it 
is, production is suffering because farmers’ 
returns are being held down. The Argen- 
tine Government buys from farmers at a 
low price, sells at export for what the world 
market will bear, and takes the profit for 
itself. U.S. officials are urging that that 
situation be corrected. 

South Africa is listed for more corn and 
peanuts. 

Netherlands East Indies, officials say, 
will produce more copra if the Netherlands 
will provide incentive by channeling larger 
supplies of rice and textiles to the Indies. 

Portuguese colonies, with technical aid 
and some supplies, should be able to pro- 
duce more corn, beans and rice. 

Chile is counted on for beans and some 
other products. 

Egypt, given incentive, might be willing 
to shift from cotton to grain crops. 

Other countries, especially those hard 
hit by war, have failed to restore their 
normal export trade in food products. For- 
mosa, Siam and the Philippine Islands, for 
example, used to export rice in some 
volume. If their rice trade couid be built 
up again, that would free wheat and other 
grains elsewhere for export to Europe. 

These are just a few of the areas that 
are believed to have posibilities as world 
suppliers of food. Mr. Anderson, antici- 
pating a world food problem that will last 
for years, wants the authority and money 
it will take to fulfill these possibilities. 

For the present, the burden is to re- 
main largely on this country. It will be at 
least another year, maybe longer, before 
the Anderson program can begin to show 
up in increased exports of food from other 
countries. Administration planning, thus, 
promises no early relief for food shortages 
and price pressures in U.S. 
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REALITIES BEHIND WAR SCARES 


A new wave of war scares is 
breaking out, based on what is 
going on inside, not outside, the 
United States. 

Speculation centers on big U. S. 
orders for war materials, on 
“5,000,000,000 in war surpluses 
now withdrawn from = surplus 
totals. 

Rumors are circulating, too, 
about giant underground fac- 
fories and stored wartime planes 
quietly made ready for action. 

It doesn’t add up to war in the 
near future, though. War, if it 
comes, is still many years off. 

A war scare, fed by rumors that the 
U.S. suddenly is rearming, is spread- 
ing throughout the country. This 
scare grows out of reports that war 
supplies are being ordered in large 





“ROM COLD STORAGE—BOMBER & FIGHTER PLANES ACTIVATED 





Uses of Stockpiles and Military Surpluses 


quantities, that the Army is recalling 
material it once declared surplus, that 
planes of World War II are being readied 
for action, and that caves are being turned 
into giant industrial centers. 

Actually, there is no sound basis for 
this scare. There is no official belief that 
war is imminent, no planning in that direc- 
tion. War, if it comes, is believed to be 10 
or 15 or more years away. Yet the scare 
is understandable in the light of Govern- 
ment actions and announcements that are 
not fully explained. 

What is happening to bring on the 
speculation is this: 

Military equipment destined to be de- 
clared surplus is reduced $5,000,000,000 
in a new estimate by Army-Navy supply 
chiefs. The cut was in value of material 
that the War Assets Administration had 
expected to sell. This action, not clearly 
explained, was interpreted as a first step 
in a campaign to rearm. 

The action did not mean, 
that guns and tanks and other surplus 
supplies were being pulled back for 
another war effort. As explained by the 
Army, the $5,000,000,000 figure actually 
from revising the estimate of 


however, 


resulted 
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FROM THE WAREHOUSE—‘INCENTIVE GOODS‘ FOR GERMANS 


The emphasis on preparedness and stockpiling .. . 
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RUBBER—AN INCREASED FLOW 
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parts worth about the same amount are 
being withdrawn and stockpiled because 
of the high cost of procuring those parts 
from manufacturers now. Machine tools 
not suitable for civilian production are 
being pulled out of surplus and stored for 
cafekeeping: surplus tools bought for 
200,000,000 are being stored by the War 
\ssets Administration and the Army, are 
not for sale. 

Stockpiling of strategic materials needed 
in wartime is being stepped up to almost 
double the rate of a few months ago. 
U.S. expects to spend $175,000,000 for 
such critical materials in the present fiscal 
year, compared with about $86,000,000 in 
the vear ending last June 30. 

That increase in buying of such things 
as tin, radium, natural rubber, copper and 
uranium is being felt on the market and is 
adding to the crop of war scares. It follows 
the general schedule of buying set up last 
year, however, one calling for a $2.500,- 
900,000 program of U.S. buying over a 
| six-year period. Purchases made before 
' last June were under the planned rate of 
$100,000,000 yearly; purchases now are 
far over that rate, but in line with the 
buying schedule for this time. 

Only in stockpiling of natural rubber is 
the U.S. buying rate much above previous 
estimates. Because of recent abundance of 









‘ crude rubber, market reports indicate that 
U.S. purchases may reach 600,000 tons 
this year, instead of the officially an- 
nounced 160,000 tons. Government buying 
of the 52 other strategic materials—such as 
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URANIUM—A PLANNED SCHEDULE 
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coconut oil, platinum, castor oil, lead, 
iodine, sisal and nickel—is about at the 
announced level. 

Underground factories, built in caves 
or dug out of solid rock, are appearing only 
on drawing boards thus far. One experi- 
mental plant, an underground aircraft- 
parts factory, is scheduled to be built in 
the year ahead, but no other contracts 
have been let. 

Reactivation of warplanes stored since 
war's end, the basis of more rumors, has 
been started, but confined to a small scale. 
In all, 250 B-29 bombers and 400 P-51 and 
P-47 fighters are bemg returned to active 
service. 

Idea here is to get the Air Force up 
closer to its authorized strength of 70 
groups in spite of the lack of appropria- 
tions for building new planes. This move 
will bring actual strength up to 55 air 
groups and about 4,000 planes in active 
service. 

Those are the facts on military moves 
now which are producing the latest crop of 
war scares. They point to an increase in 





military buying, a cut in estimates of war 
surpluses, an increased emphasis on pre- 
paredness, not to an all-out scramble to 
rearm. 

Actually, U.S. strength is far from 
approaching that needed for a war effort 
at this time. A survey of military power 
now available shows this situation: 

Armed forces’ numbers are below even 
the low level authorized by Congress last 
year. Air Force is operating with only 320,- 






000 officers and men, 80,000 below the 
authorized level. It has less than half of its 
goal of 9,000 postwar planes. The Army, 
even shorter on man power, has only two 
divisions of 10,000 fighting men each in 
this country, with the rest tied up on oc- 
cupation and related duty. 

Military reserves, in spite of a big effort 
to recruit more men, are also far under 
planned strength. The National Guard. 
with a goal of 682,000 men, now has about 
175,000 signed up. The Army’s officer 
reserves number 503,000, its enlisted re- 
servists a scant 630,000. The Navy is 
faring somewhat better, with 867,000 re- 
servists, or 74 per cent of its planned 
reserve strength. 

Defense measures needed in 
war, moreover, are still lagging. Plans for 
setting up an air-defense warning system 
have not yet reached the drawing-board 
stage. Less than 10 per cent of the 
strategic war materials needed from abroad 
to carry any sort of modern war- 
fare have been bought and stockpiled to 
date. Industry mobilization plans, after 
two years of study, are still incomplete. 
Guided missiles and supersonic planes 
now considered the basic weapons of any 
future war—remain in the experimental 
stage. 

What it all means is that war is not 
just around the corner. Efforts to step up 
stockpiling, to get defenses in order, are 
not frantic attempts to get ready for a 
shooting war. Present strength is far too 
low for that, even if war were considered. 
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FROM SEALED CRATES—AN ECONOMY WAS REVEALED 
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Our Next Steps in ‘Cold War’ 


Plans for Reich Revival, More Propaganda 


Stalemate among the big pow- 
ers over Germany is not likely to 
be broken by the foreign min- 
isters’ conference at London. 

U.S. is prepared to center the 
Marshall Plan around the re- 
building of Western Germany. 

Currency reform probably will 
be the first step in a drive to get 
bigger German production. Ger- 
mans also will be given more 
self-government. 

If the conference fails, U. S. 
propaganda against Russia and 
Communism will be broadened. 


There is only a faint chance that 
the foreign ministers’ conference, now 
opening in London, will bring an end 
to the “cold war” between the U.S. 
and Russia. Although convened to 
work out peace arrangements for Ger- 
many, the meeting actually is regard- 
ed as one more skirmish in that “war.” 

For both sides, the conference on Ger- 
many is part of a larger struggle in which 
the future of all Europe is at stake. In 
Washington, Congress is debating the Mar- 
shall Plan, intended to rebuild the co-op- 
erating nations and to save Western Eu- 
rope from Russian domination. In France 
and Italy, strikes and riots led by Com- 
munists threaten to disrupt regimes that 
have gone along with U.S. policies. 

As the London meeting gets under way, 
the world’s two leading powers are further 
apart than they were last spring, when 
an earlier conference on Germany ended 
in stalemate at Moscow. This time the 
deputy foreign ministers, in preliminary 
session, were not even able to agree on 
the agenda for the conference. 

Predictions are being freely 
therefore, by informed persons both inside 
and outside the Government, that the 
present meeting will have these results: 

No agreement on major issues will be 
reached by the ministers in their con- 
ference. Both sides seem determined to 
carry on with strategy now under way. 
Neither shows any willingness to compro- 
mise enough to reach common ground. 

No final break will be permitted, how- 
ever. Neither the U.S. nor Russia is 
willing to take the responsibility for per- 
manently splitting Germany, which would 
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made, 


mean a permanent split in Europe and 
the world as well. J 
Propaganda warfare between this 
country and Russia will be intensified. 
U.S. authorities in Germany recently 
launched a propaganda campaign aimed 


against Russia and Communism and in- 


tended to counteract Russia’s propaganda 
against the United States and capitalism. 
This campaign will be widened to a world 
basis in “Voice of America” broadcasts, 
as funds permit. 

Reconstruction of Western Germany 
will be pushed by this country, regardless 
of Russian opposition. U.S. officials are 
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SECRETARY MARSHALL 


... disputes and deadlocks will 


convinced that the Marshall Plan to re- 
Western Europe cannot succeed 
unless Western Germany is revived. 

Those are the broad results that may 
be expected, if pessimistic forecasts of the 
conference are borne out. A slim chance is 
seen that another stalemate can be avoided. 
Russia sometimes makes startling conces- 
sions, just when a deadlock seems inevi- 
table. But the gulf between the two big 
powers is too wide to be bridged easily. 

Issues facing U.S., Russia, France and 
Britain in the meeting at London are the 
same ones that brought the deadlock at 
Moscow. It is failure to resolve these issues 
that, up to date, has prevented economic 
unifications of Germany. 

Reparations from current production 
amounting to several billion dollars are 
demanded by Russia. The United States 
objects to letting Russia take goods out of 


store 





Germany as long as this country is finane. 
ing Germany’s trade deficit. 

A share in control of the Rulir also js 
asked by Russia. The Western powers are 
unwilling to grant this unless Russia makes 
equal concessions elsewhere. 

A loose federation as the form of the 
new German Government is favored by 
U.S. and Britain. Russia wants Germany 
to be highly centralized. 

A four-power treaty guarantecing that 
Germany will be kept disarmed for 46 
years is desired by the United States, 
Russia is opposed to such a treaty unless 
she ean dictate the terms. 
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ONLY AMMUNITION NEEDED 
persist unless the Russians... 


Along with the disputes over Germany, 
the deadlock over Austria continues. On 
all these issues, the position of Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall and his Re- 
publican adviser, John Foster Dulles, re- 
mains unchanged. Only a strong indication 
that Russia is ready to give up its propa- 
ganda war and meet the U.S. half way 
will bring any chance of compromise. 

Steps that will follow, in case the 
London meeting ends in disagreemett, 
probably will be these: 

Merger of the French zone with those 
of U.S. and Britain will be sought. How 
easy or how difficult this proves to be may 
depend on what party is in power 
France. In the past, French leaders have 
insisted that France be assured of a sub- 
stantial portion of Ruhr coal and that the 
French steel industry should be givel 
priority over that of German) Recently, 
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under the guidance of Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault, France has been more and 
more willing to go along with ideas of U.S. 
ad Britain. This picture may be changed, 
however, if General Charles de Gaulle re- 


‘ums to power. He strongly objects to any 


revival of Germany that could threaten 
France. U.S. officials fear that he may re- 
fuse to let the French zone be merged with 
the others unless French terms are met. 
Currency reform will be carried through 
in Western Germany, in order to end in- 
fation, stabilize the purchasing power of 
the German workers and give them an in- 
centive to produce more. This probably 
wil involve issuing a new German cur- 
racy and calling in the old. The new 
currency will circulate at least in the U.S. 
and British zones, and will be used in the 
French zone as well if France co-operates. 
Removal of plants for reparations will 
be ended as soon as possible. The aim will 
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... make a startling concession 


be to eliminate uncertainty and encourage 
German business firms to go ahead. Some 
Congressmen are demanding that no more 
plants be dismantled. They hold that 
Germany needs all her industrial facilities. 
U.S. authorities in Germany, however, 
insist that the plants now being dismantled 
are in excess of the number Germany pos- 
sibly can use in the next several years. 
Under an agreement reached at Paris in 
146, at least 75 per cent of these plants 
are scheduled to go to Allied countries 
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other than Russia. If this agreement is 
carried out, officials declare, the plants 
soon can be put to use in their new loca- 
tions, whereas, if they stay in Germany, 
they will stand idle for years and then 
probably will prove to be obsolete. 

A provisional German Government 
may be set up in Western Germany, to 
handle not only economic matters, but 
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RUHR COAL 
. . . Russia would like to be a partner 


also political matters. Any German regime 
will be subject to Allied supervision, and 
U.S., British and French troops will re- 
main in occupation. 

The central aim of this series of steps 
will be to restore Western Germany to 
economic health, thus contributing to the 
economy of Europe as a whole and bring- 
ing nearer the time when Germany will 
cease to be a drain on the U.S. Treasury. 
Incidentally, some American officials see an 
opportunity in Western Germany to dem- 
onstrate the merits of free enterprise. In 
this way, they hope to be able to reverse 
the trend toward socialism or Communism 
in neighboring countries. 

The “battle for Europe’ between 
U_S. and Russia, meanwhile, seems certain 





to go on. This country aims at strength- 
ening democracy, while Russia is trying 
to spread her own doctrine of Communism. 
In Germany, as elsewhere, neither power 
is willing to make a deal that gives up 
any existing advantage, unless assured 
that it will be at least as well off as be- 
fore. Mr. Marshall and Mr. Dulles, for 
example, will not accept any Russian pro- 
posal to withdraw all occupation troops 
at this time, unless a peaceful, demo- 
cratic Germany can be absolutely as- 
sured. Rather than accept an agreement 
with holes in it, they will keep on match- 
ing the U.S. against Russia in a trial of 
economic and political strength. In that 
struggle, they are confident, Russia will 
not be able to outlast the United States. 
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MEASURE OF DEMOCRATS’ GAINS 


Support Enough Today to Retake Congress 


Tensions are growing between 
President Truman and Republi- 
cans in Congress. Talk of co- 
operation is abandoned as the 
two parties lay plans for 1948 
campaign. 

New studies show Democrats, 
on a comeback trail from the low 
points of 1946, could win Con- 
gress if elections were held now. 

Margins are close, however. 
The party that wins Presidency 
stands to carry Congress, too. 


Republican control of Congress 
after the next election is in danger. 
The results of recent elections, and the 
findings of Gallup polls, indicate that, 
if an election were held today, the 
Democrats would recapture both 
houses of Congress. 

This is the situation that is standing in 
the way of bipartisan co-operation in 
Congress. Each party is maneuvering for 
advantage. Issues are being chosen care- 
fully. President Truman is battling the 
Republican Congress for high stakes. 

The percentage margin by which Re- 
publicans hold strategic seats is such that, 
as usually happens, control of Congress 
after the next election is likely to go to 
the party that wins the Presidency. If 
President Truman can win re-election, he 
is likely to have a Democratic Congress 
with him. If a Republican President is 
elected, that party probably will keep con- 
trol of Congress. 

The situation stands like this: 

In the House. of Representatives, the 
party that has more than 217 seats has 
control. The Republicans now have 29 
seats more than that number. The 29 
seats are their margin of power. But so 
close was the voting in many districts in 
the 1946 election that the percentage by 
which Republicans were elected was very 
small. A shift in the voting that would 
give the Democrats 52 per cent of the 
total would give them 32 more seats— 
and control of the House. 

In the Senate, the party that has more 
than 48 seats controls that branch of Con- 
gress. The Republicans now hold 51 seats, 
or a margin of 3. On the basis of the 1946 
voting in the 18 States in which Republican 
Senators will be up for election next year, 
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a majority of 53 per cent would give the 
Democrats 4 more seats in the Senate, or 
exactly enough to put them in control of 
that house. 

Democratic comeback. All the latest 
signs indicate that the Democrats have 
made an amazing comeback in popular 
esteem since the 1946 debacle in which 
they lost control of Congress. 

The Gallup polls show: where 47 per 
cent of the total vote went to the Demo- 
crats in 1946, 56 per cent of the people 
now say they would vote for the Demo- 
cratic Party. Where 38 per cent of the in- 
dependent voters favored the Democrats 
in 1946, 57 per cent now say they would 
go Democratic. And where 32 per cent of 
the people thought Mr. Truman was do- 
ing a good job in 1946, 55 per cent now 
think he is. 

Special elections to fill House seats, 
held during the first three weeks of Novem- 
ber, show rises in Democratic strength in 
line with these polls. All the elections were 
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The Latest Gallup Poll indicates 
56%. of total vote for Democrats 
which would cost &.0.P. 78 seats 


in districts that were either Republican, or 
Democratic, by tradition, and there were 
no turnovers. But the average increase jn 
Democratic strength in the four districts 
in which such elections were held was 58 
percentage points. This boost, applied to 
the nation, would lift the 47 per cent the 
Democrats got in 1946 to about 58 per 
cent. 

These elections were in three Republi- 
can districts, the fourth Ohio, the tenth 
Indiana and the ninth Massachusetts; 
and in one Democratic district, the four- 
teenth New York. In Ohio, the Republi- 
can vote fell off 3.9 per cent; in Indiana, 
6 per cent; in New York, 8.6 per cent; 
and in Massachusetts, 3 per cent. 

An election now that reflected either 
the Gallup poll, or the average election 
changes from the voting in 1946, would 
put the Democrats in charge of both 
houses of Congress by a handy margin. 
Curiously enough, the party strength, 
both in the polls and in the average of 
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Democratic percentage gains in the vot- 
ing, is almost a full percentage point higher 
than Mr. Truman’s personal rating. 

But the 55 per cent at which Mr. Tru- 
man’s personal popularity stands would 


Even 53 per cent of the total vote—the 
level to which the special-election increases 
would lift the Democrats—would lose for 
the Republicans 3 seats in California; 2 in 
Connecticut; 1 in Idaho; 2 in Illinois; 2 in 


give the Democrats 72 seats now held by Indiana; 1 in Maryland; 1 in Massachu- 
Republicans in the House. They need only setts; 3 in Michigan; 2 in Minnesota; 6 in 
in, or 99 to take command. The same 55 per cent Missouri; 2 in New Jersey; 4 in New York; 
pat would give the Democrats 6 seats in the 2 in Ohio; 7 in Pennsylvania; 1 in l tah; 1 
ise in Senate. They need only 4 to win control. in W ashington; 4 in West Virginia; 2 in 
aie A 56 per cent majority for the Demo- Wisconsin; or a total of 46 seats. 
1s 5.8 cratic Party, as indicated by the Gallup Senators’ problems. Seven of the 18 
ed to polls, would add but little to the Demo- Republican seats at stake in the 1948 elec- 
it the cratic gains. They would stand to pick up tion are endangered by such a drift in vot- 
3 per about 6 more House seats and one addi- ing sentiment. A Democratic rise to the 
tional Senate seat, or totals of 78 House 55 per cent level endangers seats in Wyom- 
bk seats and 7 Senate seats. ing, West Virginia, Oklahoma and Ken- 
a ‘ House members’ chances. A table tucky. At the 56 per cent level, seats in 
a showing the percentage of vote that Re- Illinois, Delaware and Idaho are in peril. 
ublican House members got in winning In Wyoming, the Republican who ran 
four- ay LR ig t.. . f Pon niicowate Goiradae ae € 
bli- their election in 1946 shows the following against De mocratic Senator Joseph C. 
*y areas in which they got 56 per cent, or less, O'Mahoney in 1946 got only 43.9 per cent 
tame, of the vote cast in their districts: of the vote. But the Republican candidate 
cent; California, 8 members; Colorado, 2; for the House, Frank A. Barrett, running 
; Connecticut, 3; Delaware, 1; Idaho, 1; Illi- at large, got better than 55 per cent of the 
either nois, 5; Indiana, 5; Kansas, 2; Maryland, vote. Republican Senator Edward V. 
-ction 1: Massachusetts, 1: Michigan, 3; Minne- Robertson will be up for re-election. 
vould sota, 2; Missouri, 6; Montana, 1; New West Virginia’s Republican Senator 
both Jersey, 2; New York, 6; Ohio, 4; Okla- Chapman Revercomb comes up for re- 
argin, homa, 2; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 10; election. The Republican candidate against 
ngth, Utah, 1; Washington, 2; West Virginia, 4; Democratic Senator Harley M. Kilgore got 
ge of Wisconsin, 4; Wyoming, 1. 49.6 per cent of the State’s vote last year. 
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The Facts : The Latest Gallup Poll indicates 
6.0.P. loses.3 seats. 56°. of total vote for Democrats, 
‘ 0SeS control of Senate which would cost G.0.P. 7 seats 





However: 
Even 53°. for the Democrats 
would cost G.0.P. 4 seats 
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In Oklahoma, Republican Senator E. 
H. Moore’s seat is at stake. Republican 
candidates for the House last year man- 
aged to get only 46 per cent of the total 
vote in Oklahoma. Mr. Moore got 55 per 
cent when he was elected in 1942, a year 
of Democratic losses. 

Kentucky will decide whether to send 
Republican John Sherman Cooper back to 
the Senate. Mr. Cooper got 53 per cent 
of the vote in 1946. And, in 1947, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor got only 
42.1 per cent of the vote. 

In Illinois, the seat held by Republican 
C Wayland Brooks is involved. A Re- 
publican candidate for the House, running 
at large, got 55 per cent of the vote in 
Illinois in 1946. 

Delaware’s Republican Senator C. 
Douglass Buck has a seat at stake. The 
Republican candidate for the House, run- 
ning at large, got 55 per cent of the State’s 
vote in 1946. 

And in Idaho, the seat held by Henry 
C. Dworshak (Rep.) is open again. Mr. 
Dworshak got 56 per cent of the vote 
when he ran in 1946. 

Eleven other Republican Senators will 
have seats involved in the voting, but they 
apparently are safe. Republican percent- 
ages in those States ranged from 57 to 70 
per cent in the last election. The States 
are Minnesota, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Oregon, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Maine 
and Iowa. 

Fourteen Democratic Senators come to 
the end of their terms. Only four of these 
—in Rhode Island, New Mexico, Colorado 
and Montana—are outside the solidly 
Democratic South. 

Democratic weak spots. The Demo- 
crats have plenty of places of their own 
that are in danger. The fighting will be 
hard for seats in Colorado and Montana 
now held by Democratic Senators Edwin 
C. Johnson and James E. Murray. Most of 
Colorado now is held by Republicans. 
Denver, alone, is a Democratic area. And 
in Montana the Republican Zales N. 
Ecton captured a Senate seat in 1946. 
Quite a few Democratic House seats also 
are held by a narrow margin. 

What the Democrats hope is that they 
can hold their present, theoretical lead and 
convert it into votes in 1948. All their 
strategy at this time is directed toward 
putting the Republicans on the spot on 
questions about price control, tariffs and 
a long list of other problems. Many of 
these issues are being piled up for firing 
at the Republicans in the regular session 
of Congress beginning in January. 

But, by that time, the Republicans will 
be ready to do some shooting at the Tru- 
man Administration. They are working on 
a tax bill and are dusting off other ammu- 
nition. Both parties are gunning for the 
Presidency—and are fully aware that con- 
trol of Congress is likely to go with it, 
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Limits on Benefits to GI's: 
Downturn in Over-All Costs 


First phase in postwar care for 
World War Il veterans appears 
to be passing. 

The readjustment programs— 
unemployment pay, job training, 
schooling—are at or past their 
peaks. 

Costs, thus, are headed down- 
ward. Congress could change the 
trend by acting on demands for 
new types of aid and higher 
payments under old programs. 

Permanent benefits will keep 
costs in billions even after all re- 
adjustment benefits are used up. 


The flow of Government aid to vet- 
erans is changing with the times. The 
business boom has taken the edge off 
demand for GI benefits. Unless Con- 
gress votes higher allowances, Vet- 
erans’ Administration now expects to 
see the GI readjustment program de- 
cline from this point. 

Unemployment pay is going to only 
about one third as many veterans as a 
year ago. On-job training has been de- 
clining all this year. Business loans are 
down sharply. Home loans are lagging. 
GI college enrollment probably will set 
a new record this winter, but it is not 
expected to be as high next year. A new 
on-farm training plan, however, is just 
starting to catch on fast with the farmers. 

With any business setback, veterans’ 
aid—and its costs—would skyrocket, of 
course. Congress put time limits on most 
readjustment benefits by approving an 
“official termination of the war” date as 
applied to such benefits. The only limit on 
the amount of GI aid, however, is the 
willin ness of veterans to take what the 
law provides, within the time limits. Very 
few veterans, so far, have used up all the 
benefits they have due. 

Present line-up of the various aid pro- 
grams is as follows: 

Unemployment pay. Only about 500,000 
veterans are drawing $20 a week now, 
while out of work. At the peak, in July, 
1946, more than 1,700,000 veterans got 
this pay. And fewer veterans are taking 
self-employment pay. This offers self-em- 
ployed veterans up to $100 a month when 
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their income is low. Around 178,000 names 
were on the rolls for this aid in August, 
about 40 per cent fewer than a year ago. 
Farmers still take about 9 out of 10 
checks issued in this program. 

The chance to get either of these income 
aids for veterans discharged prior to July, 
1947, ends on July 25, 1949. So far, one 
out of every two World War II veterans 
has drawn one check or more. Only 587,- 
000 have drawn all the money they can 
get, however. The maximum for any vet- 
eran is $1,040, under either program. 
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GI FARMER 
... by 1949-+350,000 in training 


This leaves 7,500,000 veterans who still 
have part of one or the other of these 
benefits available. Another 6,500,000 vet- 
erans are eligible for all of their shares if 
it is needed by July 25, 1949. About 
$2,600,000,000 already has been disbursed 
for these aids. Total cost depends on what 
happens to employment during the next 
two years. 

Loans. Home loans have not increased 
as expected, despite the increase in the 
number of homes available for veterans 
to buy. This program lost much impetus 
when Congress took away RFC’s author- 
ity to back up the market for GI loans. 
Business and farm loans declined rapidly. 
Less than three fourths as many business 
loans were made in September as in May 
of this year. Farm loans were down 44 per 
cent from second to third quarter, 1947. 

Defaults on loans increased 64 per cent, 


however. The Government has lost on) 
$2,600,000 so far on defaulted loans, }y 
the Veterans’ Administration is pledge; 
to repay, if necessary, $2,519,435,000 @ 
the 925,000 home loans outstanding; g9. 
987,000 on the 79,000 business loans; $4, 
783,000 on 35,000 farm loans. 

The loan-guaranty privilege is open 
GI’s until 1957. The Government's oblig:. 
tions will continue many years after thy 
A depression might force the Governme,; 
to take over many loans or write of 
losses in the billions. 

Education and training. Job training 
under the GI Bill of Rights is less populy 
now. VA got Congress to put a ceiling 
the money a veteran can earn and still 
eligible to draw an allowance. And tly 
time limit for most types of training wa 
cut from four years to two years. As , 
result, 564,000 veterans were in this pro. 
gram last September 30, compared wit! 
632,000 in January. VA expects the down. 
ward trend to continue. 

Farm training, on the other hand, © 
new and GI’s interested in farming ar 
flocking into it. They can get up to $904 
month subsistence allowance, for as lon 
as four years, by taking some instruction 
while farming. About 9 out of 10 of th 
211,000 veterans in this program own or 
rent their farms. Peak is not expectel § 
until April, 1949, when about 350,000 ar J 
expected to be taking this farm training. 

Education in schools continues to at: 
tract more veterans than all the othe 
programs combined. By October 1, ther 
were 1,071,000 veterans in colleges ani 
590,000 in high schools and other institu. 
tions, under the GI Bill of Rights. 

The time limit on education and trai f 
ing is July, 1956. Most veterans mut § 
start their training or schooling by Jul 
1951, however. VA expects the peak loa 
under this largest and most expensive 
readjustment program to be reached this 
winter, with a total education and trait- 
ing enrollment of about 2,500,000 veterans 
Next year the total is expected to fall to f 
around 2,000,000. 

This assemes no widespread unemploy- 
ment. A period of job scarcities might fore 
many veterans, not now interested, t 
turn to a GI education as a source of iI: 
come. Only 25,000 veterans have used Uf 
all their training time. VA estimates thi! 
16,000,000 are eligible for some help. 
counting those still in service. About Ol 
per cent could get the maximum in aid— 
four years—if they applied in time. 

Future trends. That is the pres! 
status of major readjustment programs for 
veterans. But Congress, when it turns 0 & 
regular work next January, is to be asked 
to extend time limits and raise the amoutl & 
of many benefits. That could touch o! § 
another increase in the round of GL aids 
And permanem benefits for veterans 
continue to cost billions annually after 
adjustment aids have expired. 
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A cordial reception awaits every guest who crosses the thresholds of these famous 
hotels. This spirit of genuine friendliness is the distinguishing Hallmark of Hilton 


Hospitality—an inherent quality which each hotel shares with the entire group. 


Gellon Be Z 


C. N. HILTON, eresioent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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WAGE-HOUR CHANGES COMING? 


Outlook for Compromise Revision of Act 


Wage-hour rules appear to be 
heading for revision next year. 

If so, employers may get re- 
lief from confusing administra- 
tive rulings. Workers probably 
will be guaranteed a 65-cent 
minimum wage. 

Number of workers covered by 
the Act is likely to be reduced 
somewhat. 

The 40-hour week, with its 
overtime provisions, probably 
will stay, despite protests. 

The Wage-Hour Administrator 
will have some of his powers 
clipped if G.O.P. leaders approve 
amendments to the Act. 

A major overhauling by Congress 
of federal wage and hour controls is 
likely for 1948. Sentiment is growing 
for changes in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. This sentiment stems largely 
from complaints heard by a House 
subcommittee during a long series of 
hearings, just ending. 

Complaints against the law come from 
employers and unions alike, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. Unions are demanding that 


the present minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour be raised. Some employers are asking 


a modification of overtime _ provisions, 
while others now covered by the Act are 
demanding exemption. As a compromise, 
Congress may be willing to raise the wage 
minimum, while at the same time reduc- 
ing the number of industries covered. 

Final decision on whether the law is to 
be opened for revision rests with Repub- 
lican congressional leaders. 

Changes that may be made, if these 
leaders give a go-ahead, include: 

Minimum wage probably will be raised 
to 65 cents. Official figures show that such 
an increase will affect directly only about 
5 per cent of factory workers. The rest 
now are getting 65 cents an hour or more. 

Forty-hour week almost surely will be 
retained, along with provision for time- 
and-one-half pay for hours worked after 
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REP. McCONNELL 


FISHERMEN & LAUNDRYMEN 


40. Exceptions may be made, however, for 
some seasonal industries, to permit a 
longer work week at straight-time rates 
during peak production periods. 

Types of work intended to be covered 
by the Act may be more clearly defined. 
The laundry industry, for example, com- 
plains that administrative rulings place 
part of the industry under the law and 
part outside it. It wants to be excluded 
altogether. Fishermen and _fish-processing 
workers, now excluded from coverage, are 
demanding that they be given the law’s 
protection. 

Retail-store owners complained of con- 
fusion over the status of their employes. 
Some workers are held to be under the 
Act and others in the same firm are ruled 
to be excluded, depending upon their oc- 
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ADMINISTRATOR McCOMB 





... from employers and unions—complaints; from Congress—a compromise 
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0 Powdey FOR A STEFEL-TOOTHED GIANT 


Human teeth wouldn’t last long on a 
limestone diet. Neither would those on 
this giant power shovel dipper but for 


the toughness and wear resistance of 


manganese steel. Huge boulders polish 
and actually harden a manganese steel 
dipper, making it last far longer in this 
service than any other metal. 


Manganese steel castings, made by the 
Amsco Division of Brake Shoe, are sav- 
ing money in many industries. For ex- 
ample, in an Illinois stone quarry—where 
Amsco revolving screens were installed 
in 1921. Nearly 7 million tons of hard, 
jagged rock have tumbled through these 


screens. Screening stone for 26 years has 
worn them down only one-eighth inch! 

Manganese steel is one of the many 
weapons Brake Shoe uses to help indus- 
try war against wear. Among the first to 
make manganese steel, in 1906, Amsco 
has put this amazingly tough metal to 
work in a diversity of industries where 
stee] parts have to take a constant beat- 
ing from impact and abrasion . . . quar- 
rying, coal and metal mining, excavat- 
ing, railroads, dredging, logging. 

Brake Shoe’s design and metallurgical 
research facilities, and seven Amsco foun- 
dries located from coast to coast, provide 





the know-how and the capacity to pro- 
duce manganese steel castings for many 
specific needs. 


All 10 Divisions of Brake Shoe have 
one common aim—to reduce wear 
caused by Heat, Impact, Abrasion, Fric- 
tion, Corrosion or Vibration. If you have 
a wear problem that is wasting man- 
hours and materials, we welcome your, 
inquiry toward a satisfactory solution. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y.17,N.Y. 
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‘Brake Shoe 


OMPANY 








10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Company produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION - AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION - BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION - ELECTRO-ALLOYS 
DIVISION + ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION KELLOGG DIVISION RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 





AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION - 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
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cupation. This industry asked to be ex- 
cluded entirely from coverage. 

White-collar workers’ status brought 
other complaints from employers. Several 
witnesses requested that executive, ad- 
ministrative and professional employes be 
exempted from coverage of the Act re- 
gardless of the amount of salary they re- 
ceive. Lower-paid workers in these groups 
now are covered by the Act. 

Powers of the Administrator who en- 
forces the regulations probably will be 
curbed. Employers have protested that 
Administrator William R. McComb and 
his predecessors tended to extend the 
coverage of the Act to new groups of 
workers through interpretative rulings. 
This power to issue rulings is likely to 
be reduced. 

Back-pay suits now pending for “over- 
time on overtime” may be outlawed. A 
wave of these suits followed a court ruling 
that New York longshoremen were en- 
titled to a higher overtime rate than was 
contained in their AFL union contract. 

The contract called for payment, after 
40 hours a week, at one and one-half times 
the regular day rate. Workers on the 
night shifts, however, received a premium 
rate in place of this day rate. The court 
decided that their overtime should be 
computed on the basis of the premium 
pay and not the regular day rate, thus 


amounting to overtime on top of over- 
time. The Justice Department has ap- 


pealed the case to the Supreme Court 
because much of the back pay will be 
charged to the Government under cost- 
plus contracts if the employes win. 

A clarification of what constitutes the 
regular rate of pay under the Act may be 
attempted by Congress, if the Supreme 
Court does not clear it first. There is some 
support for proposals that minimum-pay 
and overtime rules be set aside entirely in 
the case of employes covered by union 
contracts. It is doubtful, as of now, that 
Congress will attempt such a revision. 

Effect on the general economy of a raise 
in minimum pay to 65 cents an hour is 
being examined by Congress. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates that the 65- 
cent level would mean a rise in the annual 
manufacturing pay roll of about $100,- 
000,000. This is three tenths of 1 per cent 
of the total pay roll in manufacturing. 
This cost figure does not take into consid- 
eration the increases in higher pay that 
would follow any rise in the minimum rate. 

BLS reports that in July, 1947, approxi- 
mately 658,000 workers earned less than 
65 cents an hour, straight time, out of 
12,276,000 persons employed in’ manu- 
facturing. Of this group, 49,000 received 
less than 50 cents; 164,000 between 50 and 
54 cents; 170,000 between 55 and 59 cents, 
and 275,000 received from 60 to 64 cents. 

Industries having the largest share of 
workers with straight-time rates below 
65 cents, according to BLS, include lum- 


24 


ber and timber, with 34 per cent under 
that rate; tobacco, 19 per cent; leather, 
13 per cent, and apparel, 10 per cent. 

Little affected by a higher minimum 
rate would be industries such as transpor- 
tation equipment, iron and steel, electrical 
machinery and autos. BLS reports that 
even an increase to 75 cents an hour would 
affect directly less than 1 per cent of the 
employes in those industries. “In nonelec- 
trical machinery, petroleum and _ coal 
products, and rubber goods, about 1 per 
cent of the workers earn less than 75 
cents an hour, but less than half of 1 per 
cent get under 65 cents, BLS reports. 

A 75-cent minimum was proposed by 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach in testimony before the House labor 
subcommittee headed by Representative 
McConnell (Rep.), of Pennsylvania... The 
Secretary estimated that an increase to 
75 cents would mean a rise of 1 per cent 
of the nation’s wage bill for manufactur- 
ing industries, or an increase of $325,000,- 
000 annually. : 

Indications so far, however, are that 
Congress will not go above the 65-cent 
figure at this time. 

A longer work week also is under 
consideration in the subcommittee’s delib- 
erations. A number of employers urged 
that the law be amended to permit pay- 
ment of straight-time rates beyond the 
40-hour mark. Some favored elimination 
of the overtime-pay rule entirely, as a 
means of increasing production of goods 
in order to combat inflation. 

Any attempt to abolish the 40-hour 
week, or lengthen it, however, would bring 
loud protests from labor unions, and it is 


unlikely that Congress would make this 
major change in a_ presidential-election 
year. If a bill is passed to abolish the 40- 
hour limit, the President probably will 
veto it. 


THIRD-ROUND RISE 
OF CLOTHING UNION 


The first major wage raise in what 
could be the beginning of a third post- 
war round of increases has just been 
granted workers in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry. It amounts to 124% cents an hour, 
Whether it is to be the pattern for in- 
creases in other industries remains to be 
seen, but this much is clear: 

The CIO Clothing Workers, who re- 
ceived this raise, led the parade in the first 
two rounds after the war. This union got 
its first raise in December, 1945, the second 
in October, 1946. Each time, other big 
industries followed several months later, 
Third-round demands for most of the 
basic industries are to come next spring. 

Size of the increase won by the Cloth- 
ing Workers, however, did not necessarily 
fix the pattern for the other industries in 
the earlier rounds. In round one, the 
clothing union got 15 cents, against 18% 
cents for other big groups. In the second 
round, clothing got 12% cents, without 
fringe items, compared with 15 cents, 
which included such fringe benefits as 
holiday pay, for the other industries. 
Other unions are expected to demand 
larger increases than the 1214-cent raise 
just obtained by the Clothing Workers. 

The chart below shows that the Cloth- 


How One Union Has Fared in 3 Rounds of Increases 











Source; Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
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ing Workers now are to receive an av- 
erage rate of about $1.50 an hour, by 
union estimates. The three postwar raises 
thus have lifted their average hourly pay 
a total of 40 cents, from $1.10. 

The quick settlement reached by the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association and 
the CIO union may or may not be dupli- 
cated in other industries. The Clothing 
Workers for years have had less trouble 
than most other unions in reaching settle- 
ments with their industry. The contract 
prohibits a strike during the wage-reopen- 
ing period. If the employers and union had 
failed to agree, the issue would have gone 
to arbitration. But an agreement was 
reached after only a few negotiating 
sessions. 

It is expected that other unions will 
need to negotiate longer before reaching 
a settlement. Some, like CIO Steelworkers, 
however, are pledged by their contracts 
not to strike in next spring’s reopening 
on wages. 

ClO maritime unions are following 
the Clothing Workers in the timing of 
third-round demands. Three unions al- 
ready have announced that they will ask 
for a 25 per cent increase in pay as of 
December 15, when their contracts permit 
wage reviews. These’ are the National 
Maritime Union, National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, and the 
American Communications Association. 

Arbitration in place of a strike, how- 
ever, is offered by the unions. Their con- 
tracts permit the filing of wage demands 
at this time, although the agreements run 
until next June. 


GAIN IN ‘REAL’ PAY 
SINCE PREWAR YEAR 


A talking point for employers in re- 
sisting third-round wage demands can be 
found in a new set of official figures. These 
figures show that purchasing power of fac- 
tory workers is considerably larger than 
it was before the war. 

Unions, however, can draw on the same 
figures to support their demands, for the 
figures show that workers have less buy- 
ing power than they had during the war. 
The unions also will argue that workers 
have lost, through increases in the cost of 
living, the gains they won in the raises 
that were granted last winter and spring. 

Since 1939, real earnings of factory 
workers, adjusted for price rises, are shown 
to have increased by 36 per cent. These 
are latest estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Dollar earnings aver- 
aged $53.96 a week in September, 1947, 
compared with $23.86 in 1939. When ad- 
justed to higher living costs, last Sep- 
tember’s earnings were shown to be equal 
im purchasing power to $32.45 in 1939. 

In January, 1945, however, average 
teal earnings had increased 55 per cent 
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Folding Cartons 
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JOHNSON BRONZE 


LEEVE BEARINGS 


Give you Cvery 


worthwhile 
advantage 


EADING engineers and designers 
prefer SLEEVE TYPE BEAR- 
INGS for numerous reasons. They have 
learned from experience the many distinct 
advantages gained when the right bearing 
is properly installed. In some applications, 
their reasons are strictly economic, such as 
low initial cost . . . quick assembly . . . easy 
replacement. It might be toughness. . . 
ability to carry heavy loads... to withstand 
shock and impact. Again it is quiet operation 
. smooth, silent performance. It may be 
precision . . . fine workmanship. .. adherence 
to close tolerance. It might be all of these 
characteristics . . . and more. 
While these many factors govern the selec- 
tion of the right type of bearing . . . the 
reasons for choosing the source of supply 
are even more important. To produce bear- 
ings that will deliver the greatest perform- 
ance... for the longest period of time... 
at the lowest cost . . . requires experience, 
complete facilities, up-to-date equipment, 
and skilled employees. This is the kind of 
Bearing Service offered by Johnson Bronze 
to manufacturers of all types of equipment. 
Excellent service is available, now. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
730 $. MILL ST. + » NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Labor Week 


above 1939. Unions point to the decrease 
in real earnings since then. 

Industry by industry, gains in weekly 
earnings show a wide variance since 1939 
The following are samples of the gross dol. 
lar earnings, including overtime, in Sep. 
tember, along with the real earnir gs cop. 
puted in terms of purchasing power of the 
1939 dollar: 

Soft-coal miners are averaging $71.19 
a week, compared with $23.88 in 1939. 
Adjusted for price increases the real ear. 
ings become $42.81. This increase of nearly 
$19 in real wages puts the miners ahead of 
other industries cited by the report. How. 
ever, part of the increases is due to a longer 
working day. 

Laundry workers have increased their 
weekly earnings from $17.69 to $33.44 since 
1939. In purchasing power, the increase 
amounts to $2.56 a week. 

Electric-power-plant employes’ earnings 
have risen from $34.38 to $58.29 in the 
same period. Their real earnings are up 94 
cents. 

Crude-petroleum employes show a gain 
of $3.22 in real earnings since 1999, 
Gross earnings advanced from $34.09 to 
$61.60. 

Street-railway and bus workers gained 
$2.35 in real earnings while their pay en- 
velopes increased from $33.13 to $58.57. 

Building-construction workers, on pri- 
vate homes, showed a gain of $9.07 in 
purchasing power. Their gross weekly pay 
went up from $30.39 to $63.22. 

Wholesale-trade employes gained $2.18 
in real wages. Their gross pay was $29.8 
in 1939, but rose to $52.86 in September. 


USE OF NEW RIGHTS 
UNDER TAFT LAW 


How the Taft-Hartley Act is working 
out in actual practice is shown in a report 
of business conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board during October. 
The report is issued by Chairman Paul 
M. Herzog. 

Charges against unions still are be 
ing filed at a much slower rate than 
charges filed against employers. There 
were 89 charges against unions and 35] 
against employers in the month. Some 
employers may be holding back casts 
acainst unions until NLRB clarifies the 
new code of conduct for unions. The def- 
nitions of employers’ unfair labor prac: 
tices remain virtually the same as under 
the Wagner Act. 

Individual workers are filing nearly % 
many charges against unions as are the 
employers. Of the 89 cases against uniows, 
46 were filed by employers or employet 
associations, while 41 came from ind: 
vidual workers. Two charges were brought 
by independent unions. : 

Secondary boycotts were charged in 8 
of the cases, with one case against a C0 
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union and the rest against AFL affiliates. 


| There also were 14 charges of jurisdic- 
) tional disputes involving AFL unions. 


Charges against employers came 


chiefly from individual workers, possibly 


because some unions have not filed anti- 


Communist affidavits and thus cannot 
bring charges. Of the 351 charges filed, 301 
came from individuals, 26 from AFL 


> unions, 10 from CIO affiliates and 14 from 
} independent unions. 


Union shops are being approved in 


} most cases where workers are permitted 


to vote on the question. In only one of 3 


F elections held did the union fail to win 
» approval of a majority of the workers in 
> the plant. These polls, however, are being 


held only when the union thinks it is 
ready for such a test. Out of the total of 


' 1.725 votes cast in these polls during 


' October, 91 


per cent, or 1,567 votes, 
favored the union shop. An independent 
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NLRB‘S HERZOG 
++. some waiting for clarification? 


union lost the single election that went 


agaist the union shop. Independent 
unions won 27 elections, while AFL affili- 
ates won the three others. 

Decertification elections indicate that 
some workers welcome the chance to take 
bargaining rights away from unions, al- 
though there have been only five such 
elections so far. The union won a majority 
of the votes in only one case. 

Bargaining elections in October chief- 
ly involved independent unions. This was 
because CIO and AFL unions held back on 


filing affidavits while independent unions 


| qualified early for elections. Independent 


unions won 27 polls and lost 11. AFL 
mons won 13 of their 17 elections. CIO 
unions won both of the polls they were in. 

In one election, two individual workers 
were selected as the bargaining representa- 
tives for the unit. 
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profits? 


Watch out for cost-heavy systems. They're a 
very tough rival for profits! Such controllable 
costs can be reduced by simplifying operating 
procedures in every department. 


EXAMPLE: Here’s how a manufacturer realized 
big savings on Personnel Administration: 


1 Increased productivity and improved morale by 
use of comprehensive job specifications and visibly 
signalled records controlling promotion and rate 
adjustments. 


2 Reduced unemployment insurance costs through 
positive control of layoffs, based on Kardex em- 
ployment records with Graph-A-Matic signal 
control. 


3 Reduced payroll preparation costs by use of eco- 
nomical Multi-Matic for simplified posting of all 
payroll records at one writing. 


Whether costs are high in personnel administra- 
tion...sales...production...or ledger... Remington 
Rand simplified systems can up your profits by 
reducing controllable costs. For free 96-page analy- 
sis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, write 
Remington Rand Inc., Systems Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remiaglon Road 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and {, 





* GOVERNMENTAL INTERVENTION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Nobody likes “controls.”” The President doesn’t like 
them. The Congress doesn’t like them. The people 
don’t like them. 

But there comes a time when there is no alternative 
to governmental intervention. 

When that time arrives, it is imperative that there 
be a minimum of regimentation by the government 
and a maximum of voluntary cooperation by the peo- 
ple with their government. 

This can be accomplished by legislative guidance. 
For, as the President has asked that discretionary 
powers be delegated to him, the Congress has the right 
and duty to prescribe legislative standards for the ex- 
ercise of such powers. 

Congress should provide, first of all, that the grant 
of authority be limited to one year and that any re- 
newal or extension thereof be left to congressional in- 
itiative. 

Congress should also provide that the President ap- 
point a series of advisory committees or boards com- 
prised of representatives of specifie industries. Labor 
and management, agriculture, finance and transpor- 
tation should all be represented, as this is a problem 
of many interrelated factors. 

Congress should stipulate that any concerted action 
relating either to the fixing of prices or wages or to the 
making of any agreements relative to allocation or 
distribution of products when formally requested by a 
governmental agency shall not render any of the in- 
dividuals or companies or trade organizations liable 
to prosecution under our anti-trust laws. 

These are simple steps essential to winning the co- 
operation of all elements in our economic society. It 
is the best way to overcome fears of regimentation or 
totalitarian action. It is the best way to get the results 
needed to preserve a balanced economy as we endeav- 
or to become the granary and supply-house of a war- 
torn world. 

Arguments against controls: It will be asserted 
that our economy has suffered already from a setback 
due to controls, and that black markets and retarded 
production resulted from OPA in the past. 

Industrialists may well contend that controls are 


unnecessary. Republicans may argue that the Demo. 
crats are at fault in having encouraged wage increases 
and inflation and that what America lacks is produc. 
tion. There are, indeed, many good arguments which 
might be added, such as the fact that what we are suf. 
fering from in this postwar era not only in America 
but elsewhere is a work shortage. 

Public demands action: Granting all these facts to 
be relevant to the discussion, the truth is the public 
has no clear-cut understanding of the factors that 
have brought us to our present dilemma. 

The Republicans may have a good case against 
President Truman for his bungling policies since V-] 
Day but they haven’t made that case in the court of 
public opinion. 

The conservatives may have a good case in their 
analysis of the futility of bureaucratic controls as ap- 
plied to the laws of economics. 

Economists may be able to point convincingly to 
the way the government bid up the prices of scarce ar- 
ticles and caused disordered and skyrocketing prices, 

But the public isn’t aware of much else at the mo- 
ment except the high cost of living and the diminish- 
ing power of the dollar to purchase necessities. It is 
conscious of a housing shortage. It is conscious of the 
whole maladjustment of our economic system. It de- 
mands a remedy. 

Under such circumstances and in the face of such 
a clamor from the people, neither political party can 
sit back and blame the other and do nothing about it. 

This is a crisis in which political parties cannot just 
vie with each other in campaign maneuvers. It is 4 
crisis in which governmental action of some kind 
emerges as the only answer, whether anybody inside 
or outside the government likes it or not. 

For the alternative to a do-nothing policy is more 
confusion and more disorder in the economic system. 

We have been proceeding through uncharted seas 
in postwar America. We have had a rudderless econo 
my. The demand for release of controls came origi- 
nally from industry and labor alike. 

President Truman was warned before V-J Day by 
many observers through the press that he must hold 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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ontrols never popular but people turn to their government for action in times 
»f stress—Congress can prescribe legislative standards to overcome fears 
of permanent regimentation—Solution in cooperation of all groups. 


mn to virtually all controls—wage and price—or let go 
f all. He chose to abandon wage control and yet re- 
ained price control. It was a major blunder. Congress, 
esponsive to public demand for more goods, listened 
» the plea that production was being retarded by 
rice ceilings and high wage-costs and that black 
arkets were flourishing. 

Congress didn’t want to see controls relinquished 
bruptly so gave Mr. Truman the power to do it at 
is discretion. He and his party lieutenants became 
anicky in September 1946 and began releasing con- 
rols in order to save themselves from a political de- 
eat in the November 1946 congressional elections. 
hen, when the defeat came anyway, the President 
romptly dropped virtually all remaining controls 
vith a suddenness that was breath-taking. He decided 
ot to use the powers that Congress had given him. 
Yet from the moment in the autumn of 1946 that 
r. Truman did let go of controls, his popularity on 
he Gallup Poll curve went up—by twelve points in a 
ew weeks. This was before the Republican Congress 
onvened in January 1947. The popularity curve rose 
gainin January and February 1947, before the coun- 
ry could be affected materially one way or the other 
y Republican activities or lack of them. 

There is no doubt that the people don’t like con- 
tols. Mr. Truman knows this, but he can’t help him- 
lf—he must ask for them again because the govern- 
ent is the only place to which the people can turn 
hen their economic system gets out of gear. 

Political risks: Politically, Mr. Truman is taking 
hances in sponsoring controls once more. If they op- 
ate as they did before, he will not benefit but will 
thurt by them. The Republicans, on the other hand, 
ill get the blame for our plight if they refuse the 
Mesident’s requests for authority to deal with the cost 
f living, 

The truth is the people want to be protected some- 
ow against rising prices, and they know of no other 
ay of getting the job done than by appealing to gov- 
“iment to put a restraining hand on all the factors 
at cause prices to rise. 

Strictly speaking, of course, there is no way to con- 


trol some of the major factors in the cost of living. 
Thus a drought next year will reduce our wheat sup- 
ply and send the price up. The weather cannot be con- 
trolled. The rest of the world cannot be erased from 
consideration either, and its shortages cannot be 
blamed on anybody—unless it is the Hitlers and the 
Mussolinis of the decade that preceded the war and 
the Stalins and Molotovs of today who are refusing 
to cooperate in rebuilding the world. 

Sincerity in high places: We are caught in a dilem- 
ma for which we in America are not primarily respon- 
sible. We want, however, to maintain our system of 
individual initiative and we want to give the law of 
supply and demand a chance to operate so that incen- 
tives to production will not be impaired. 

It becomes a job for government in cooperation 
with industry, labor, agriculture, finance, transporta- 
tion and all the other elements of our complex eco- 
nomic mechanism. 

Government, however, should use the powers Con- 
gress gives to secure advice from those who know the 
economic system best. There is no place in the for- 
mula for the “planned economy” socialists or the ene- 
mies of our profit-and-loss system or for the bureau- 
crats who like to tinker with the laws of supply and 
demand for the purpose of demolishing our present 
system. 

It is a time for constructive patriotism. We need a 
minimum of governmental action—enough to guide 
and restrain, enough to channel needed products 
where they should go, enough to keep extraneous ele- 
ments, like government’s own purchases, from send- 
ing prices upward. 

But we need even more a maximum of voluntary 
cooperation by the people. This requires sincerity in 
high places in both parties so that the people may not 
hold back, believing themselves to be merely the 
pawns in a game of presidential politics. 

If everybody is on the level in this brief period of 
controls, we can save the world from disaster. We can 
also save ourselves from a much more devastating 
form of government control that could arise if we 

don’t all pull together for a common cause. 
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HIS COUNTRY for the first time has an in- 
icoseind organization for national de- 
fense. Most of the posts in this new 
organization finally have been filled. As a 
result, it now is possible to examine how 
the organization will work and to bring 
into focus the men who will run it. 

The Pictogram shows at a glance how 
the military establishment is to be direct- 
ed and who the directors are to be. The 
directors for the most part are business- 
men—bankers, corporation lawyers, and 
heads of corporations. Their jobs will be 
to act as civilian umpires and policy mak- 
ers in unifying operations of the Army, 
Navy and the new independent Air Force. 

The military budget, which determines 
strength and composition of the peacetime 
services, is to get top priority. This is a 
job of integrating the dollar needs of the 
land, sea and air forces—all of which want 
more money in 1948—and selling those in- 
tegrated budgets to a Congress looking for 
ways to cut expenses, not increase them. 

Procurement of billions of dollars’ 
worth of military supplies and equipment, 
without duplication, will be another basic 
job under the new organization. The idea 
here is for each service to do all the buy- 
ing of things it uses most. New civilian 
Under Secretaries will supervise. 

Research and development of new 
weapons for the armed forces are unified, 
at least at the policy level, by a new 
board created by the organization and al- 
so headed by a civilian administrator. 

Industrial war plans for the unified 
services are placed in the hands of top- 
flight businessmen and military represent- 
atives serving in the newly created Muni- 
tions Board. 

War resources available in case of any 
future conflict are under surveillance of 
the new National Security Resources 
Board, headed by a business executive on 
leave from his firm. 

Military planning, unifying both train- 
ing and operations, is left largely to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Changes in this body 
are imminent. Admiral Louis E. Denfeld 
is to replace Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz as Chief of Naval Operations in 
December, and General Omar N. Bradley 
has been nominated to replace General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Army 
Chief of Staff when the latter retires. 

Co-ordination of U.S. military plans 
with foreign policy and domestic resources 
will be the job of the nation’s top officials 
in a National Security Council. 

Those are the big jobs of the new de- 
fense organization. The team of civilian 
administrators now chosen will determine 
in large measure how well those jobs are 
done in the integration period ahead. 
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Special eport— 


Tariffs on products of U. S. in- 
dustry and farming are being 
lowered January 1. 

Barriers that keep U.S. goods 
out of markets abroad are to 
drop, too. It's all part of a 23- 
nation agreement to give more 
freedom to half of the world’s 
trade. 

There is to be very little imme- 
diate effect or U.S. Later, recov- 
ery abroad will allow foreign 
goods to compete strongly here. 


Farmers and manufacturers in the 
United States are about to lose a big 
part of their protection against compe- 
tition from abroad. At the same time, 
producers are to get a better break 
in competing for markets overseas. 

These are to be the eventual results of 
a world-wide reduction in thousands of 
tariffs next year. The cuts are provided in 
a round-robin agreement recently signed 
at Geneva by 23 nations. The agreement 
reduces—in some cases, freezes—tariff 
rates on more than half the total trade of 
the world. It also provides for an eventual 
end to import quotas and other discrimi- 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


IMPACT OF TARIFF REDUCTIONS 








How U.S. tariffs are to be cut as a 
result of the new agreement is shown 
by examples in this table. Cuts affect 
both the specific rates—in cents per unit 
—and ad valorem rates—in per cent of 
value. Many items carry both types of 
rates, although only one is shown here 


for each. 


Beef and veal (Ib.) 
Cuban sugar (100 Ibs.) 
Wheat (bu.) 
Whisky (proof gal.) 
Cuban rum (gal.) 
Champagne (gal.) 
Fancy leather 

(nonbovine) 
Cuban tobacco 

filler, stemmed (Ib.) 
Raw wool (base 

rate per lb.) 
Woolens and 

worsteds (Ib.) 
Fine silk fabrics 
Softwood lumber— 

Norway and 

Northern pine 

and Western 

white spruce 

(1.000 bd. ft.) 
Jewelrs 

inexpensive ¢ 
Aluminum, crude (Ib.) 
Miscellaneous 

electrical goods 
Metal-working 

machinery 

extile machinery 


Old New 
rate rate 
6¢ 3¢ 
75¢ 50¢ 
42¢ 21¢ 
$2.50 $1.50 
$2.00 $1.75 
$3.00 $1.50 


30% 15% 
40¢ 20¢ 
34¢ -05.5¢ 


40-50¢ 30-37.5¢ 
45% 25% 


110% 65-559 
3¢ 2 
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e « « concessions at home will be 
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Increasing Competition, Fewer Barriers to U.§, 


nations against imports from particulg 
countries. Provisions of this step towarj 
world free trade are explained on page 4 

Major effect of the new trade pact oy 
U.S. economy is to be a delayed one. The 
output of foreign producers right now j 
too small even to satisfy demands abroad 
It is to be several years before foreign 
output permits any sizable increase in ey. 
ports of many products to this country 
Neither will this country’s producers be 
able immediately to take advantage of 
lower tariff walls abroad. Reason is that 
the new agreement allows foreign countries 
to continue import quotas and other con. 
trols on U.S. goods as long as they ar 
short of dollars. 

In time, however, import quotas must be 
dropped. And, eventually, farms and fae. 
tories overseas will recover and_ produce 
exportable surpluses. It is then that the 
loss of tariff protection will be protested 
by U.S. agriculture and industry. 

Over-all effect of tariff cuts here, when 
that time comes, can be measured by the 
average duty cut made by this country, 
and by duty reductions allowed by other 
countries. 

Tariff cuts made by U. S. range up to 
50 per cent. They cover well over half of 


all dutiable imports. Average height o § 


the U.S. tariff wall, as a result, is cut to 
a level of about 20 per cent of the value 
of all imports. That compares with the 
present level of about 25 per cent, and 


COMING—BRITISH LIQUOR 
repaid with a better break abroad 
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with a level in 1932 of 59 per cent. Thus, 
beginning January 1, the tariff wall will 
be only one third as high as it was in 1932. 

In addition, this country freezes the 
tariff status of another large block of U.S. 
imports. This gives foreign producers a 
guarantee against unfavorable changes. Al- 
together, these concessions cover 78 per 
cent of all imports this country takes. 

Tariff cuts gained by U. S. from other 
countries cover a large part of all exports 
from this country, from fresh fruits to 
heavy industrial machinery. 

The United Kingdom makes 274 con- 
cessions important to producers in the 
United States—including those on motor 
vehicles, fruits, cotton and other farm 
products, farm implements and a wide 
range of machinery. 

The Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg 
customs union cuts duties on citrus fruits, 
automobiles and more than 45 other items 
important to producers here. 

Australia is reducing duties as much as 
60 per cent, or granting other favors, on 
more than half her imports from the United 
States. Biggest items are automobiles, to- 
bacco, office machines, refrigerators, ma- 
chine tools, lubricating oil and tractors. 

Others of the 22 nations cut tariffs on 
thousands of items that this country ex- 
ports, freeze rates on others, and cut pref- 
erences on still others. Effect of these 
moves, later on when more dollars are 
available abroad, will be to allow U.S. 
producers to compete more favorably in 
important foreign markets. 

Detailed effects of U.S. tariff cutting 
on particular U.S. industries can be 
gauged by the size of individual reduc- 
tions. The table on page 32 shows some 
of the more important cuts. 

Wool and woolen goods are to lose a 
substantial part of their protection. The 
duty on raw wool of the type that com- 
petes with U.S. wool is cut 25 per cent— 
from 34 cents a pound down to 25.5 cents. 
Duties on woolen and worsted fabrics also 
are trimmed 25 per cent. Wool rugs and 
some other woolen goods also will enter 
at reduced rates. These cuts can hurt pro- 
ducers in this country when foreign sup- 
plies increase. 

Whisky and wines may be one of the 
first classes to feel the tariff cuts. For 
whisky, the cut is 40 per cent—from $2.50 
a gallon to $1.50—and for wines, 20 to 
40 per cent. Bigger Scotch shipments from 
England may be slow in arriving. But more 
whisky may enter soon from Canada. 

Cotton cloths and yarn are to feel little 
eflect of duty cuts until world output of 
cotton recovers. Reductions of as much 
as 20 per cent on yarn, and smaller cuts 
on high-grade cotton cloths, can swell com- 
petition from abroad later. 

Rayon goods, from staple fiber to 
fabric, take cuts ranging up to 50 per cent. 
Imports that have been small recently can 
stow when foreign output expands. 

Machinery is to enter this country under 
duties that average less than at present— 
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COUNTING SCALES—rhese 


Toledos count large quanti- 
ties of small parts fast... 
ACCURATE. Eliminate slow 


and inaccurate hand-counting. 


OVER-UNDER SCALES—rThe 


Speedweigh saves time and cuts 
costs in packing, filling, check 


PORTABLE SCALES—nighly 


versatile ... these Toledos are 
world’s most widely used port- 
able dial scales. 


Whether it’s weighing, counting, 
force-measuring, batching, test- 
ing or any problem in weight- 
froyel eu) nn at wr Mao) ol colar (aatte te: 
Toledo Scales! They'll help you 
control costs, improve product- 
quality and increase production. 
Send for bulletin No. 2020 on 
individual weighing. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS 


SCALES 
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Why industrial leaders choose 
ILLUSTRAVOX two-way training 


UICK, graphic Illustravox two-way 
Q training is the most effective, the least 
expensive. Trainees learn up to 55% faster, 
and remember as much as 70% longer than 
under former training methods. 

@@ Attention-arresting pictures and spo- 
ken words command trainee interest. There 
are no sleepers, no talkers. Your message is 
seen and heard, quickly and easily learned. 
Presented in the home office or in the field, 
it always carries the authoritative voice of 
headquarters. 

@ @ @ Field-tested and proved in peacetime 
and war, Illustravox comprises over 80% of 


all sound slidefilm equipment now in use. 
In all types of sales, industrial and service 
training, business leaders agree, [ustravox 
two-way training 1s the one best way. Plan now 
to put Illustravox to work for you. See 
your Illustravox dealer today or write The 
Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 
Department US-11, Fort Wayne 4,Indiana. 


Where To Buy Illustravox. You can obtain 
Illustravox equipment through leading commercial 
film studios and at better photographic supply, and 


camera stores. Ask for a demonstration today! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 


COMPANY ef FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 











Special Report 


but not in any great volume until Eup. 
pean recovery is well along. Duty 
metal-working machinery is cut in half 
In prewar years imports of this item wer 
less than 1 per cent of U.S. output. Duty 
cuts ranging up to 50 per cent are made 
on textile-machinery imports that normal. 
ly equal about 3 per cent of U.S. pro. 
duction. 

Metals from overseas are not expected 
to bother U.S. producers much, with , 
few exceptions. Aluminum from Canad, 
may find this country -already oversup. 
plied in years ahead. It will come in under 
a duty of 2 cents a pound, against the 
present rate of 3 cents, and a 1930 rate of 
4 cents. Alloy steel is expected to give stif 
competition under a 50 per cent duty cut 
For most other metal goods, greater jm. 
ports probably would serve only to help 
meet a high demand. 

Silverware producers can expect mor 
competition from overseas, eventually, 





————, 


—Acme 
AMERICAN TOBACCO 
Some tariff cuts will help... 


Tariff rates on silver plate are cut as muci 
as 30 per cent, and on table sterling ar 
bound at present levels. Jewelry, too, may 
have trouble later. Duties on some inet 
pensive jewelry are being halved. Rate 
on cheap jewelry now run up as highs 
110 per cent. 

Farm products may encounter ot} 
slightly stiffer competition as a result 
the trade deal, Quotas on cattle that cat 
enter at lower rates are to be abut 


rubber 


frozen 
cut in 
leather 
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doubled. Effect is not likely to be great ¥, 


as long as sanitary embargo blocks it 
ports from all big cattle-growing coll 
tries except Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Butter takes a 50 per cent duty cut- 
from 14 cents a pound to 7 cents. But thi! 
reduction is limited to imports in the 
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—————_— 
months from November through March, 
and to a volume equal to about 2 per cent 


bof U. §. consumption. 


leather can run into increased imports 
later. The rate on most shoe leather is 
frozen at 10 per cent. And fancy leather is 
cut in duty by half. That branch of the 
eather industry looks for trouble later on. 

Gloves of leather also will feel the effect 
of duty cuts. Reductions are small, but a 
part of the elove industry still uses con- 
jderable hand labor. Glove plants must 
compete more directly with low-wage 
oreign labor later on. 

Natural rubber was this country’s big- 
vest import in prewar years. It may cause 
al lieadaches eventually for the syn- 
thetic-rubber industry, in view of the fact 
that the trade agreement freezes natural 
rubber as a duty-free item. 

Safeguards against injury to us. 
agriculture and industry by foreign com- 


ipetition, however, are written into the 
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—Black Star 
ARGENTINE WOOL 


«+. and some will hurt 


trade agreement. A “safety clause” pro- 


vides for withdrawal of tariff favors when- 
ever real injury to any group of pro- 
ducers is caused or threatened. In addi- 
tion, the U.S. reserves a specific right to 
cancel tariff concessions on natural rubber, 
and on woolens and worsteds if necessary. 
These precautions can help shield U.S. 
producers from foreign competition. But 
aly move, by any country, to resort fre- 
quently to escape clauses could bring about 
4 collapse of the whole plan. Prospect, 
therefore, is that the clause will be used 
oly when serious injury can be clearly 
proved. Most of this country’s industry 
and agriculture, thus, can expect to deal 
with increasing competition from abroad 


vithout any great help from the Gov- 
erament, 
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-.. it boils down to one 
point ... PEOPLE WANT 
TO LIVE HERE! 


Factories are people! And because 
management and workers alike 
would like to live in Santa Clara 
County, they survey the area and 
discover a surprising number of 
advantages. 


Santa Clara County has all of the 
common advantages of most indus- 
trial areas. But as a plus factor, it 
has extreme liveability . . . as ex- 
pressed in climate, comfortable 
homes . .. gardens and orchards! In 
short, everyone lives in Santa Clara 
County. 


That’s the vein of this new book. It’s 
different . . . interesting . . . and 
really important. Definitely a book 
worth owning and reading. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY... 


The fascinating story of 
an agricultural county 
that became the FASTEST 
GROWING INDUSTRIAL 
AREA ON THE ENTIRE 
PACIFIC COAST! 


“LIVEABLE” SANTA CLARA COUNTY” is yours for the asking, 
Free, too. But write on your business letterhead. 


WRITE DEPT. U 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CAL. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY fon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Prices are in new high ground as in- 
dustry, trade and construction hold 
at record levels. 

Basic commodity prices rose on No- 
vember 19 to 353 per cent of August, 
1939, on the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics 28-commodity index, a new 
record 4 per cent above the peak of 
March. 

Wholesale commodity prices for the 
week ended November 15 vose to 
158.5 on the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index. The level is 40 per cent 
above June, 1946, and the highest 
since 1920. Farm products, foods and 
industrial goods all rose. 

Industrial-goods prices, declining only 
once in the last 20 weeks, have 
carried the general index above its 
previous peak of September 20. Farm 
products and foods are still below 
their September 20 level. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 97 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended November 22, compared with 
96.9 the previous week and the post- 
war record of 97.1. 

Factory output for the week ended 
November 15 was unchanged at 192 
on The United States News indicator. 

Auto output rose to 108,235 from 106,- 
651 the previous week and was at the 
second-highest weekly level since the 
war. 

Department-store sales rose to 296 
on The United States News indicator, 
up 4 per cent from the previous week 
and just short of the September 27 
peak. November sales are running 
above those of October. 

Employment reflects the high rate of 
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Jobs held by workers in nonagricul- 
tural establishments totaled 43,257,- 
000 in October, a new record, 224,000 
above September and 1,192,000 above 
a year ago. 

Trade employed 8,875,000, up 191,000 
from September as sales forces were 
expanded for Christmas trade. 

Manufacturing employed 15,816,000, 
a postwar record, up 19,000 from 
September and 752,000 from a year 
ago. 

Construction employed 1,883,000, 
holding near the seasonal peak of 
1,900,000 in September. 

Official estimates of 1948 construc- 
tion indicate a continuing high level 


Value of new construction, shown in 
the top chart, is estimated at $12,- 
665,000,000 for 1947 and $15,200,- 
000,000 for 1948. The 1948 total, if 
realized, would set a record 20 per 
cent above 1947 and 14 per cent 
above the previous record in 1942, 

Costs, however, have inflated dollar 
values. Costs for 1947 are double 
1939, and another 10 per cent rise is 
assumed in official estimates for 1948, 

Volume changes, shown in the chart 
by adjusting values for each year to 
the 1939 cost level, indicate the con- 
struction boom is largely in the form 
of inflated prices. Volume in 1947 is 
nearly 40 per cent below the peaks 
of 1927 and 1942. Volume in 1948, 
if estimates come true, will still be a 
third less than in 1927 and 1942. 

Strongest force in the boom, how- 
ever, is consumer spending. Amounts 
are shown below with personal in- 
come after taxes and savings. Dollar 
amounts are in billions per year. 


Income % of 
Consumer After Income 
Spending Taxes Savings Saved 


1944 $110.4 $146.0 $35.6 244 
1946 143.7 $5.4 14.8 93 
1947 IstQ. 158.0 169.7 14 yf 6.9 
2Q. 162.0 170.9 89 52 
3dQ. 166.0 178.7 12.7 al 
Incomes were swollen in third quarter 
by cashing of terminal-leave bonds, 
wage gains and high farm income. 
Savings rose after a long decline, 
partly because all terminal-leave 
money was not spent. 
The rise of incomes makes possible a 
continued rise in consumer spend- 
ing. The spiral of inflation is still un- 


checked. 
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The Airlines 


gain you TIME... 


TIME . . . TIME 
and TIME means 
money to 


business 



















how the New Marlin Ihanspoa 


CAN MAKE MORE MONEY FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Now entering service on leading airlines the world over, the swift new Martin trans- 
ports can mean lowered costs and increased sales for businessmen. Check the profit 
points listed below . . . then have an airline engineer go over your business operation 
and see where you can save money through shipping and traveling by ultramodern 
Martin 2-0-2 or 3-0-3. Toe GLENN L. Martin Company, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 








FRESHER FOODS: Fruit, vegetables, 


BIGGER MARKETS: By high-speed LOWER INVENTORIES: With the fac- sea food and flowers, all may be 
Martin airliner your salesmen can tory only hours away, inventories can shipped with lower refrigeration costs, 
cover more territory, make more calls be lowered . . . replacement parts less spoilage, in or out of season. Air- 
and still enjoy weekends at home. and service personnel reach customers fresh commodities bring top prices... 
Samples, models can go with salesmen quickly... repairs are made promptly. may often be shipped at less cost than 
via air cargo. by other forms of transportation. 





MORE PERSONAL CONTACTS: Con- 
tacts between top executives are 
multiplied, markets expanded, when 
you travel by Martin. Meetings may 
be called quickly . . . needed recre- 
ation is nearer than ever before. 


MERCHANDISING AID: There’s a 
powerful merchandising and advertis- 
ing story in goods shipped by air. 
Clothes rushed from style centers . . . 
newspapers and magazines . . . per- 





LOWER COSTS: Non - productive 
travel time of valuable personnel is 
reduced and they arrive at their desti- 


ishables . . . all these take on added nation refreshed, immaculate. Smaller 
value when it’s known that they were sales or maintenance staffs are re- 
flown in by Martin transports. quired. When carrying cargo, crating 


is eliminated . . . no problems from 


# dirt or soot. 







AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
b Ne” 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
¢ MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft * Aerial gun turrets * Guided missiles « Outstand- 
ing commercial planes for both passenger and cargo service * Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics and Chemicals 
Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) « Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. 
Rubber Co.) * Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. repweed Corp.) © Stratovision aerial broad- 
casting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) * Aircraft gr handili quip t (licensed to Aircraft 
Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living in many far-reaching fields 
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TAX REVISION: OPPOSING VIEWS 


Advice From Business and Labor Groups 


Overhaul of tax laws is not to 
come overnight. There’s to be a 
lot of quarreling, a lot of give 
and take, before Congress 
reaches a decision on postwar 
tax policy. 

Labor groups want to drop 
little taxpayers from the rolls. 
Business groups want to keep the 
taxpayer base broad and give 
higher-income people a break. 

That's just one sample of what 
Congress faces in trying to write 
tax laws to suit everybody. 


The country is to hear a lot about 
long- range tax planning in the period 
immediately ahead. The clash of 
views that already is developing in- 
side and outside of Congress is only 
a sample of what to expect before the 
job of overhauling the federal tax 
laws is completed. 

That clash shows up in dozens of long- 
range tax plans that are being urged on 
Congress by organizations and individuals. 
Some of the schemes involve a complete 
departure from the present taxing system. 
Congressional tax leaders, now setting 


—European 


NAM‘S BUNTING 
For lower rates... 


about to draft the first broad postwar re- 
vision of the tax structure, are digging into 
these plans. No one of them is likely to be 
adopted as written. Congress probably will 
borrow portions of several of the pro- 
posals, finally settling on a fairly orthodox 
revision of the revenue system. 

It becomes important to examine the 
tax thinking of some of the groups and in- 
dividuals whose ideas can be expected to 
carry weight with Congress. These in- 
clude, among others, the Committee for 
Economic Development, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, a tax 
advisory committee headed by Roswell 
Magill, the American Federation of Labor, 


CED’S HOFFMAN 
. .. a flexible budget... 


the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and Presidential Candidate Harold E. 
Stassen. 

CED, an organization of businessmen 
headed by Paul G. Hoffman, proposes a 
complete overhauling of the federal budget 
system as well as the tax system. 

On the budget side, CED urges that 
the Government do away with the idea of 
trying to strike a balance each year. It 
suggests a “stabilizing budget” that, over 
a period of years, would balance and leave 
a margin for debt reduction. Tax rates 
would be set, and then left alone. In pros- 
perous times, with unemployment of about 
2,500,000, revenue would be high enough 
to produce a $3,000,000,000 surplus for 
debt retirement. Then, if unemployment 


—Acme 
U. S. CHAMBER’S SHREVE 
. . . without capital-gains tax 


were to rise to 4,000,000 or 4,500,000, the 
budget would just balance. With higher 
unemployment, there might be a deficit. 

On the tax side, CED proposes indi- 
vidual rates from 11.5 per cent at $1,000 
to 50 per cent at $100,000 and 77.5 per cent 
at $1,000,000. The total tax seldom woull 
be more than 50 per cent of a person’ 
total income. Rates now range from 19 tv 
86.45 per cent. CED wants personal e- 
emptions to stay at $500. It urges that 
income splitting between husband ani 
wife for tax purposes be permitted, that 
all excises except those on gasoline, to- 
bacco and alcoholic beverages be droppel, 
and that corporate rates be cut from 38 to 
30 per cent. 

NAM, headed by Earl Bunting, offers 
a program for immediate adoption thal 
valls for individual rates ranging from I? 
to 50 per cent, with personal exemptiots 
left as they are. It also proposes a tax ée 
duction for life-insurance premiums and 4 
more generous allowance for medical & 
penses. Income splitting between husband 
and wife would be authorized. Double 
taxation of dividends would be relieve! 
by giving stockholders credit for taxes 
paid by the corporation on their shares 
the profits. Cuts in corporate rates at 
recommended, but only after individual 
have been given tax relief. 

Chamber of Commerce of U.S. lis 
a program that, in many respects, is sil 
ilar to NAM’s. The Chamber, headed bi 
Earl O. Shreve, urges a maximum tax of 
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will plant the wheat?”’ 
the Little Red Hen. 


‘‘Then I will,’’ said the Little Red Hen. 
And she did. 


In this familiar fable for children 

is concentrated the spirit that made Ameri 
great. The spirit, not of talking, waiting 

or watching, but of doing. 


It was ‘‘I will’? men and women who 
conquered our wildernesses, developed our 
resources, built our giant industrial system. 


It was the doers who worked, set aside 
part of their earnings, invested...and thus 
provided “growing money” for the greatest 
expansion of wealth and well-being 

that mankind has ever known. 
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At any time, in any country, wealth is created 

,000, the only by those who will. They are the 
h_ higher producers. They make the wheels turn — 
leficit. what’s more, they even provide the wheels! 
ses indi As a nation, we must see to it that our people 
at $1,000 are given every encouragement to earn, 
per cea and to employ profitably the surplus their efforts 
Ks woul produce. This is the time-proved process 

pa" by which we add to the number of factories, 
om 18 machines and men that keep busy 
sonal € producing goods. 
rges that 
and anil And only by producing more goods do we 

ted, that increase the wealth and improve the 
line, to- well-being of all our people. 

droppet, 

— TO THE INVESTOR WHO “WILL: From its 155 years 

as the nation’s principal market place for securities, the 

ng, offers New York Stock Exchange has learned this: This market 
tion that serves investors best, and the nation best, when its facil- 
from |? ities are used responsibly—when securities are bought 
-emptions and sold solely on the basis of facts. Not tips, not 
a tax de rumors. FACTS! 
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Talking it out 
Gets results in 


INDIANA 


@ In a southern Indiana town... in 
previous years torn by labor strife... 
management, labor, government and 
public-spirited citizens sit down and 
talk things out. They hold town meet- 
ings and opinions are freely aired. Re- 
sult—a town fully aroused, willing toar- 
bitrate differences, determined to grow, 
and sure of every citizen’s support. 


We’ve told you that Indiana was the 
first state to adopt a labor-manage- 
ment charter. Here’s proof that in 
Indiana it works! 

This town is typical of Indiana. 
You'll find excellent management-labor 
relations here . . . because of sane, co- 
operative leadership on both sides. 
For harmonious, productive labor re- 
lations, locate in Indiana! 


Indiana, Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 
INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. DEPT. U-32 


STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


> Send for this 
| FREE BOOKLET 
int" Get the Facts 
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Finance Week 





50 per cent for individuals, with no 
changes in personal exemptions. It en- 
dorses income splitting for husband and 
wife, relief from double taxation of divi- 
dends, and a system of averaging of indi- 
vidual incomes. It also proposes repeal of 
the federal estate and gift taxes, turning 
this revenue source over to the States. It 
would offer a special break to wages, 
salaries and other earned income, cut cor- 
porate rates to 33 per cent and eventually 
to 25 per cent, and reduce the maximum 
tax on capital gains from 25 to 12% per 
cent and eventually to zero. 

Mr. Magill and his advisory group, ap- 
pointed by the House Ways and Means 
Committee to study the tax laws and 
recommend changes, follow the general 
line of the business groups. Without recom- 
mending it outright, this report discusses 
an individual tax range of 15 to 50 per cent. 
He argues for keeping excises strong, for 
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MR. MAGILL 
For freer depreciation ... 


relieving double taxation of dividends, for 
some capital-gains tax relief, for a seven- 
year carry-forward of losses to average out 
business profits, and for greater freedom 
for business concerns to depreciate assets 
for federal tax purposes. 

AFL, at the other extreme, wants tax 
cuts that would give virtually the whole 
benefit to low-income taxpayers, with lit- 
tle or no relief to higher-income groups. 
Latest expression from AFL comes from 
Matthew Woll of its executive council. As 
a member of Mr. Magill’s advisory group, 
Mr. Woll filed a minority report criticizing 
the majority findings and setting up a tax 
program of his own. 

Assuming the Government has $4,000,- 
000,000 a year in revenue to be written off 
immediately in tax cuts, Mr. Woll recom- 
mends that $2,500,000,000 of it be used for 
increasing personal exemptions. To make 
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sure that only little taxpayers get the § @Y! 
benefit of that, he suggests that the jp. of th 
creased exemption go only to persons earn. woulc 
ing less than $3,000 a year. He would use emplc 
the other $1,500,000,000 of revene loss Ini 
in his tax program for cutting some ex. § #55 
cises and dropping others. He agrees to § Pt 
income splitting between husband and § syste” 
wife, but argues that the revenue cost of § {or U 
that plan should be offset by doubling the ff those 
present take from estate and gift taxes, The o 
CIO, in a program offered at cougres. § compr 
sional hearings, urges broad relief to little § repalt 
taxpayers, with enough tax increases else. fF and te 
where to make up the revenue loss and §f (0 be | 
produce $200,000,000 a year extra. It 
wants to raise exemptions to $2,500 for a 
married person, $500 for each dependent, CA 
and $1,250 for a single person. That would TC 
cost $5,500,000,000 in revenue and drop 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 persons from the J Cana 
tax rolls. CIO would reduce excises to pre- § come a 
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MR. STASSEN A gole 
. .. to shrink fortunes paid by | 
fort to | 
war levels. To make up for this revenue Increas 
loss, it proposes such measures as restoring ff *°4t hoy 
the excess-profits tax and the undistrib- ductions 
uted-profits tax, tightening the capital might hel 
gains tax, and cutting the exemptions o § "tease I 
estate and gift taxes. US. dolls 
Mr. Stassen, in a book stating his pos: J Canad 
tion on public questions, outlines a pro ff the fact t 
gram that has come as something of @ have dwir 
shock to other tax planners. she has be 
He declares, like some business groups  * @ rate « 
that federal taxes should not take more ff ltutic st 
than 50 per cent of any person’s income. that, at th 
Coupled with that, he proposes to hit th fF “pply wa: 
rich with a 114 per cent annual tax on al exhaustion 
fortunes in excess of a certain amount, but But the 
he admits that might be unconstitutional ff "easures, ' 
He also suggests a special tax cut for and other 
small new businesses. ‘anhot pa 
To help level out the economy, Mr. very, thi 
Stassen proposes that taxes be reduce tion of Ca: 
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ay time unemployment exceeds 6 per cent 
of the total labor force. Regular rates 
yould go into effect again as soon as un- 
employment shrank to 4 per cent. 

In this tug of war over tax policy, Con- 
mess is not likely to be persuaded to de- 
part very far from the present revenue 
gstem. Congress does not appear ready 
for unorthodox financing methods such as 
those proposed by CED and Mr. Stassen. 
The outcome, after all the quarreling and 
compromising, is likely to be piecemeal 
repaits to the present system of budgeting 
ud taxing. Working out those repairs is 
to be a long and tedious task. 


CANADA‘S EFFORTS 
TO SAVE DOLLARS 


Canada is taking drastic steps to over- 
come an acute shortage of U.S. dollars. 
U.S. businessmen have a direct stake in 
these measures, because Canada is this 
country’s best foreign customer. 

What Canada is doing to protect her 
dollar position, briefly, is this: 

Imports from U.S. are being restricted 
sharply. The Canadian Government has 
shut off imports of a long list of consumer 
goods from this country, including radios, 
typewriters, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, furniture and automobiles. Quotas 
have been set on U.S. fruits, vegetables, 
dothing and some other items. On some 
durable goods imported from U.S., a 25 
percent excise has been imposed. A quota 
issoon to be substituted for the shutout 
on automobiles. 

Travel by Canadians in this country is 
being restricted. 

A $300,000,000 credit has been. ob- 
tamed by Canada from the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. Canadian authorities say 
they may or may not draw on this credit. 

A gold subsidy of $7 an ounce is to be 
paid by the Canadian Government in an 
dfort to boost gold output. 

Increased selling in U.S. is Canada’s 
seat hope for a long-term solution. Re- 
ductions in U.S. tariffs, just announced, 
might help. Also, the Marshall Plan might 
inerease European buying in Canada with 
U.S. dollars. 

Canada’s problem is pointed up by 
the fact that her reserves of U.S. dollars 
ave dwindled to $500,000,000. Recently, 
she has been draining off her dollar supply 
ata rate of $900,000,000 a year. She took 
itastie steps when it became apparent 
that, at the rate she was going, the dollar 
‘upply was only a few months away from 
exhaustion, 
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But these steps are only temporary 
heasures. The great trouble is that Europe 
itd other areas that buy from Canada 
tatnot pay in U.S. dollars. World re- 
‘ery, thus, is the real key to the solu- 
tion of Canada’s problem. 
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Holding the reins on products as far 
afield as these takes a lot of how-to-do- 
it. Yet each actually is a close kin of the 
others. 

For instance, the same U.S.E.- 
designed production methods that put 
modern envelopes through so many 
paces, developed superior paper drink- 
ing cups to serve America. Lessons 
learned here led U.S.E. into the de- 
signing of better cup dispensers for 
drinking-water service at home, at 
work, even on speeding trains. 

Glassine and cellophane envelopes 


grew, by demand, from ready-made 
stock sizes to specialized see-through 
bags for such things as candy, food and 
fresh vegetables. From there it was but 
one more step to designing special 
transparent packages of every conceiv- 
able size and shape for every kind of 
merchandising need. 

U.S.E. is constantly at work this 
way, making scores of products do an 
ever-increasing number of jobs — and 
do them better. Here is one company 
that will welcome an opportunity to 


meet your needs, whatever they may be. 
P-75R 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


General Offices: Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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Bethlehem's 
Expansion Program 


Bethlehem Steel is investing $300,000,000 in its belief in America’s future, 


Out of the $1,000,000,000 postwar steel expansion and improvement ] , 
program of the steel industry as a whole, Bethlehem’s expenditure is nearly 


a third of the total. Our expansion will add 800,000 tons to our ingot capacity, 


In the flat rolled steel products where there is particularly strong de- 
mand, Bethlehem’s program adds flat rolled facilities having a yearly capacity 


of 2,000,000 tons. th 





Our policy has always been a continuous one of enlarging facilities to 
care for the national economy. Our ingot capacity in 1921 was over 3,000,000 


tons. In 1931 this had risen to 9,000,000, and currently it is 12,900,000. We f 


ma} 
anticipate that the increased capacity of the new facilities will be available 


before the middle of 1948. ? 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


In coming arguments over controls, basic facts should never be overlooked. 

Industrial materials, for the most part, will be more plentiful in 1948. 

Domestic steel supply is expected to be larger in 1948 than in 1947, even 
if the full foreign-aid program is adopted. That's an official estimate. 

Textiles are not likely to be short, although cotton supply may be down. 

Fuel supplies, coal and oil, will improve if transportation improves. 

Building materials are expected by the’trade to be adequate in most lines. 

Food supply depends on 1948 crops. That outlook is uncertain. Wheat looks 
none too good and meat is expected to be scarcer next autumn. 

What it all boils down to is that, except for food, U.S. industry and U.S. 
consumers are not likely to suffer any severe supply shortages because of 
foreign aid. Output is near a peacetime record and most of that output is to go 
to civilians. This is not a wartime emergency, calling for wartime controls. 

















With that background in mind, the control outlook comes into perspective. 

Price control and rationing probably are not to be granted by Congress. If 
they should be authorized, no return to a far-reaching OPA is planned. 

Wage control has less chance of adoption than price control or rationing. 

These controls are the really controversial points of President Truman's 
domestic program. They will be debated in Congress for a long time and thus 
could not even begin before mid-1948. By that time, conditions may be changed. 








As for other elements in the control program..... 

Bank-credit control will start the most argument. That would give Federal 
Reserve officials more power than commercial banks want them to have. It really 
is the nub of inflation controls, for it could dry up a lot of spending power at 
the source by making it more difficult for banks to make loans. 

Consumer-credit control probably will be restored without much argument. 

Rent control is almost sure to be extended beyond next spring. 

Allocations, if allowed, will not extend much further than on steel. 

Transportation controls already are being used rather extensively. 

Export controls are certain to be extended and tightened. 

Commodity exchanges may be put under stricter regulation. 

Reduced feeding of grain to livestock may be accepted, one way or another. 
Department of Agriculture is used to this sort of tinkering with production. 

None of these controls, except tighter regulation of bank credit, would 
make a very noticeable change in the current operations of private business. 


























A third round of wage raises is the major concern of White House advisers. 

Food prices, led by meat, look as though they are to keep right on rising. 
A grain shortage next spring could give food prices a tremendous upward push. 

General wage demands would be certain to follow another food-price rise. 

Higher wages, in turn, would add to costs and send all prices up further. 

The prospect of this spiral has Government planners worried. Actually, they 
want controls to try to stop a rise in meat prices and to prevent another upward 
turn in the wage-cost=-price pattern in the steel industry. Steel prices are 
regarded as the bellwether of general price trends. 











Wage increases, however, already may be beginning to take hold. 
Clothing workers have won a 12%-cents-an-hour increase. The CIO Clothing 
Workers union figures that this simply adjusts to the last year's price rise. 








(over} 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Maritime unions are asking for a 25 per cent jump in basic wages. 

Other unions still are holding back on third-round demands. Auto Workers, 
Steelworkers, Electrical Workers appear to be waiting to see what Congress 
promises on prices. Their wage contracts can be reopened in April. Another 
demand for an increase is expected to be made at that time. 

These unions actually set the pattern for factory wages. The clothing 
industry is viewed, generally, as in a class by itself. 








The strength of the present price movement is shown by official figures. 

Dollar value of all goods and services hit an annual rate for the third 
quarter of this year of $232,300,000,000. Second quarter was $229,100,000,000. 

Physical output, however, was no greater. The rise was all in prices. 

Personal income provides the major explanation for the price rise. After 
taxes, individuals were getting $8,000,000,000 more a year in the third quarter 
than they were getting in the second quarter. And they are spending it. 

Consumer spending jumped up at a rate of $4,000,000,000 a year. 

In other words, consumers were willing to spend $4,000,000,000 more for the 
same amount of goods and services. Prices responded by going higher. 














Then there are these other boom-supporting factors: 

Business investment rose during the quarter from $29,100,000,000 a year to 
$30,400,000,000 a year. Every type of investment went up--construction, 
purchases of industrial equipment, and investments in inventories. 

Government spending advanced moderately from $27,500,000,000 a year to 
$28,200,000,000 a year. That is due to State and local-government outlays. 

Export surplus declined from $10,500,000,000 a year to $7,700,000,000. 

Much of this spending simply adds to consumer incomes without adding to 
the supply of consumer goods. What business spends on inventory and equipment, 
most of what Government spends, and all of the export surplus mean more money 
for workers and suppliers, but no more goods to buy with the added money. 











This rising spiral could be reversed if the consumer market slumps. 

Inventory buying by business then would be replaced by inventory dumping. 

Plant expansion would‘ stop. Equipment orders probably would be canceled. 

To Government appraisers, inventories already are reaching a vulnerable 
level. They also think that most plans for expansion could be postponed. 

Any reversal in business investment, in turn, would cut consumer incomes. 
Workers would lose jobs, industrial activity would begin to sag. 

A sharp food-price rise might lead to just such a development. Food would 
take so much of the average family budget that there would be little left for 
other goods. That's why the President was persuaded to try for price control. 











The outlook for two basic industries, however, appears to bar any major 
business setback for almost another full year. 

Construction is booming and promises to continue to boom. The official 
estimate is for 950,000 new houses to be started in 1948. That's conservative. 
The number of new dwellings started this year will total around 860,000. 

Automobile output is expected to reach 5,500,000 passenger cars and trucks 
next year, and that won't begin to fill the current demand for cars. 

Rising prices for houses and cars do not appear to have dampened buyers' 
enthusiasm. Construction activity is rising against a normal seasonal trend. 

With the automobile and building industries booming, industry generally 
booms. These two industries contribute to high activity in other industries. 








Foreign aid is another factor that will support the boom. 

Exports probably will not return to the peak reached earlier this year, but 
a substantial export surplus is definitely indicated for next year. 

All business indicators still point upward. 
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One call 
may solve a 





















property that can be easily and eco- 
nomically adapted to fit your needs. 

Already, hundreds of industrial 
executives and proprietors of smaller 
businesses have solved their plant 
relocation and expansion problems 
by acquiring Government- owned 
properties—and at favorable com- 
petitive costs. Why don’t you take 
advantage of this practical way to 
save yourself time, worry and money ? 

Our nearest Regional Office can 
tell you what properties are avail- 
able now, advise you how to bid on 
them, provide you with descriptive 


literature and other information. 





YOUR NEW-PLANT HEADACHES 
he 
0 
MANY FINE, READY-BUILT PROPERTIES 
AVAILABLE NOW...PHONE TODAY 
One telephone call to our nearest 
Regional Office may well get the 
wheels turning in your new or branch 
plant months quicker. 
Right now—today—hundreds of 
sound, well-built, modern manufac- 
turing plants and other production 
facilities are available for immediate 
da purchase or lease. General manufac- 
turing plants, chemical processing 
is facilities, buildings adaptable to tex- 
wo tile requirements—in big cities and 
= small towns—north, south, east or 
te imenedistely available west. The chances are excellent that 
woperties—lists others soon to among these you may find precisely 
ce % made available — indexed, what you are looking for, or some 
tmssindexed for your conven- 
ime, Write for free copy— 
S the address listed below, on 
jour company letterhead, please. 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
; OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
ROOM 307 — 425 SECOND STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
ut 






Regional Offices: Atlanta @ Birmingham @ Boston © Charlotte @ Chicago @ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland @ Denver 
Detroit @ Grand Prairie, Texas @ Helena @ Houston @ Jacksonville @ Kansas City, Missouri @ Little Rock 
Los Angeles © Louisville © Minneapolis ¢ Nashville ¢ New Orleans ¢ New York @¢ Omaha @ Philadelphia 
Portland @ Richmond @ St. Lovis @ Salt Lake City @¢ San Antonio @ San Francisco @ Seattle © Spokane @ Tulsa 














Own Your 
Own! 











keep in touch with your 
entire apnea a by 


KELLOGG 


SELECT: Ot PHONE 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC * ees AND PAGING SYSTEM 


Run your business from your desk 
—no need for you and your key 
personnel to chase each other all 
over the office or plant. A simple, 
economical installation of the 
Select-O-Phone System will estab- 
lish instant inter-communication 
between five to thirty-six desks... 
keep the private exchange switch- 
board and rented telephones free 
for outside calls... reduce toll 
charges... cut delays. 

A spin of the dial puts you in 
touch with any one on the system 
for a strictly private conversation 
or a round table conference. Any 
station may call any other station. 
Patented feature permits unlimited 
simultaneous conversations. The 
Select-O-Phone System is the 
easiest to install, maintain and ex- 
pand...flexible, most economical, 
efficient, complete... built by 
Kellogg—for 50 years a leader in 
the development and manufacture 
of 3... equipment! 


Learn how the Kellogg 
Select-O-Phone Sys- 
tem can solve your in- 
side communication 
problems. Contact 
: nearest distributor or 
— mail coupon. 


hi | 7 ] 






Own Your Own Complete Inter-Communication System 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
310 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Send full data on Select-O-Phone Dial 
telephone system. 
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Weve Been Askees 
ABOUT TARIFF-CUT APPEALS 


Many U.S. producers face greater com- 
petition its abroad. This is because of 
new, and often drastic, tariff cuts agreed 
upon by the U.S. and 22 other nations at 
the recent conference in Geneva. The 
lower rates go into effect January 1, or 
shortly thereafter. But the way is left open 
for some revisions. 

Full effect of the lower tariffs will not 
be felt at once. This is a long-range pro- 
gram.’ Many nations, now having low 
production, are not able to sell more to 
the U.S., and thus take advantage of the 
lower duties. On the other hand, quota 
restrictions will remain as barriers against 
import of American goods. The real im- 
pact of the sweeping cuts in tariff rates 
will come later. (See page 32.) 


Can the tariff cuts be changed? 

Not easily. But the Geneva agreement 
does have an “escape clause” permitting 
the U.S. or any other nation to modify or 
wipe out individual cuts if increased im- 
ports under the new tariff rates threaten 
serious damage to producers. In addition, 
the U.S. reserved the right to raise the 
duties on a few items, such as natural 
rubber, woolens and worsteds, if there is 
a sharp increase in imports. 


What can producers do if adversely 
affected by tariff cuts? 
This brings into play the escape clause. 
American producers can take their case 
to the U.S. Tariff Commission if they be- 
lieve their business is seriously damaged, 
or in danger of being damaged, by in- 
creased imports under the new rates. The 
Tariff Commission must look into the 
complaints, which can come from an in- 
dustry as a whole or any interested person. 
The Commission must hold hearings and 
listen to evidence of witnesses. 


What is procedure for raising rates? 
It the Tariff Commission decides that an 
industry is threatened with serious injury, 
it can recommend to the President that the 
new import duty be raised. But, before 
this can be done, there usually must be 
negotiations with the country or countries 
that negotiated on this lower rate at 
Geneva. A mutual agreement may be 
reached on raising the duty. If not, the 
U.S. can withdraw or modify the tariff 
concession made at Geneva. But the other 
cpuntries can reply with an equivalent 
withdrawal of their Geneva concessions. 
This escape-clause machinery can be used 
by any of the parties to the agreement. 


Can Congress wipe out the cuts? 

Not unless it repudiates the Geneva agree- 
ment, which it gave the Government 
authority to enter into. The cuts were 


made under powers given by Congress jy 
the Trade Agreements Act, which remain 
in effect until next June 30. No action }y 
Congress to wipe out the cuts is 
sidered likely during the lifetime of th 
Geneva agreement. 


How long do the new rates last? 
For at least three years, or until Jan, | 
1951. After that time, the U.S. or ay 
other nation can withdraw from the agree. 
ment. But six months’ notice must ly 
given. Or it can continue to participate 
but raise some of its tariffs. 


When do the new duties start? 
For the most part, the new rates go inty 
effect for the U.S. and seven other cow. 
tries on January 1. They start for th 
other nations when they complete th 
necessary legal steps at home for partic: 
pation, with June 30, 1948, the deadlin 








Does the U.S. get benefit of all cuts 
by other nations? 

Yes. The tariff cuts made by any county 

at Geneva apply for the U.S. and a 

others signing the agreement. 


What about other nations not par 
ticipating in the agreement? 
All nations, whether participating a 
Geneva or not, get benefit of the lowe 
rates set by the U.S. on about 3,500 item: 
This is because of the most-favoret. 
nation treatment required by U.S. Jay 
This provides that concessions granted it 
any trade agreement usually apply to al 
countries. Nonsigners of the agreemett, 
such as Russia, Spain and the Balkan 
countries, under this guarantee, get advar- 
tage of the lower U.S. duties. Other m 
tions that signed the Geneva agreemen! 
must decide whether or not to Jet their nes 
tariffs apply for nonparticipating countries 


Are there still restrictions against U.S. 
goods? 
Yes. The Geneva agreement was aimed 
at wiping out, or reducing, trade barner 
of all types, including tariffs, quota, 
preferences, discriminatory — taxes all 
other controls. But, for the time being @ 
least, other nations, having a shortage 
dollars, can place quotas on goods imported 
from the United States. This means col- 
tinued restrictions. But the quota syste 
no longer can be used merely to protec 
industries of countries that signed the 
agreement. Concessions also were made 
Geneva on tariff preferences for countr 














of the British Commonwealth, but prelet 
ences were not entirely ended. Othe! 
nations, thus, have enough power left 
limit imports from the U.S. until thes 
can get more American dollars. 
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Hitch your Factory to the Southern Star 


Hitch your factory to this fast-rising indus- 
trial star...the South! Then watch its upward 


curve. 


For in this land of opportunity, served by the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System, you don’t 
have to be an astronomer to discover new peaks 


of growth and prosperity for your business. 


For here it will have abundant nearby raw 









materials, favorable climate, great and growing 
consumer markets . .. every economic advantage 


it needs. 


Join the thousands of other far-sighted indus. 
trialists who have hitched their factories to the 
Southern Star. “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Sree? &. Rowers 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Admiral Denfeld’s Plans to Develop a New Air-Undersea Navy: 
Administrative Expert Who Will Take Over as Chief of Operations 


» Admiral Louis E. Denfeld soon is to 
become the top officer of a new kind 
of Navy. As Chief of Naval Operations, 
succeeding Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, Admiral Denfeld will take over 
a sea service that is making basic changes 
in both its thinking and its equipment. 
The present is a period of revolution in 
sea warfare, the greatest since steam 
replaced sail. 

The atomic bomb and other new mis- 
siles, scientific developments of many 
types and the lessons of World War II 
have brought on this revolution. The re- 
sult is that the Navy’s two newest 
branches—in the air and under water— 
have become its principal reliance. 

To this must be added the fact that the 
service merger is hardly going smoothly. 
Congressmen are inclined to question big 
appropriations for the Navy on the ground 
that the only possible enemy, Russia, has 
no fleet that must be opposed. And difficul- 
ties are ahead in obtaining a full quota of 
naval man power. 

Thus, Admiral Denfeld takes over at a 
crucial point in naval history. Conse- 
quently, the ideas he brings to the task 
are vital to the future of the nation’s 
defenses. As he sees it, the airplane and 
submarine are the weapons of the future. 

War in the air gives the carrier a new 
status. Admiral Denfeld’s view is that the 
closer the airfield to the enemy target 
the more deadly will be the attacking 
plane. It needs less gasoline and can 
carry a greater explosive load. The carrier 
he sees as an airfield that can be carried 
“as near the enemy as you want.” 

Behind this view lies a rivalry between 
the Navy and the Air Force over the value 
of the latter’s long-range bombing planes. 
AF is talking of delivering a bomb load 
on a target 10,000 miles away. The Navy, 
apparently, is doubtful 

Meanwhile, the Navy is rapidly increas- 
ing the speed of smaller planes. Its “Sky- 
streak” jet-powered plane holds the world 
speed record, at a rate approaching sonic 
speed.-A rocket bomb of the German V-2 
type recently was launched from a moving 
aircraft carrier. Although the bomb 
exploded prematurely, the launching was 
considered promisingly successful. 

Submarine warfare is just coming 
into its own. The Admiral, a submarine 
man himself, obviously intends to push 
this phase of naval development vigor- 
ously. 

He sees the submarine not only as a 
weapon for destroying enemy shipping, 
but also as a platform for firing atomic or 
other missiles at an enemy target. In this 
operation, the submarine would remain 


48 


FLEET ADMIRAL NIMITZ & SUCCESSOR ADMIRAL DENFELD 


... an administrative talent compensates for a lack of salt water 


submerged until the closest possible point 
to the target had been reached. 

At the end of the war Germany had 
submarines almost ready for use with 
cruising range of 20,000 miles and capable 
of bursts of speed up to 26 knots. Navy 
men say that, if the Nazis had gotten 
them into the water a little sooner, they 
would have played havoc with ocean 
transport. The Nazi submarines embody 
so many improvements that, for the time 
being, in underwater fighting, the offen- 
sive has far outstripped the defensive. 

The emphasis that the Navy places on 
submarines is made clear by its building 
program. It has three new submarines 
under construction embodying all the Nazi 
improvements and some that have been 
added. (The building program otherwise 
consists of one antisubmarine “killer” ship, 
in which defense is trying to catch up with 
offense, and four destroyers.) 

And, where submarines are concerned, 
Navy men stress that Russia also has 
some of the captured U-boats and is build- 
ing a submarine force of impressive size. 

Atomic-power development is being 
pushed by the Navy, and not just for mis- 
siles. Navy men foresee the use of atomic 
power to propel their ships, including, par- 
ticularly, submarines. This would give 


them a practically unlimited cruisin 
range and eliminate the delays and hazarés 
of refueling at sea. 

Such a goal may be less than 10 year 
away. It lies in the field of scientific re 
search and development. Admiral Dentfell 
is anxious that there be no letdown w 
these activities. 

“We have put a lot into this,” he says 
“So many things were done during the wa 
and we can’t let development lag. There i 
always a tendency to let it lag in peace 
time. There is bound to be a great advanee 
in plane types, in the atomic-energy field 
There is a great chance in electronics.” 

In man power, the Navy is near Iti 
authorized strength, still tapering off from 
the wartime peak. It has 440,000 offices 
and men, as against an authorization d 
437,000 this fiscal year. In the peril 
ahead, many thousands of postwar two 
year enlistments will expire. The problem 
here is to obtain re-enlistments. New & 
listments from July 1 to November ! 
were 35 per cent below the quota needed 














to keep the Navy at planned strength. 

Appropriations are becoming hard to 
get. In the first place, there is an inten 
rivalry among the three services. Con 
gress and the public are impressed Wl! 
the importance of air power. For the cur 
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1. The great new Stinson for ’48! In your choice of two 4-place models. The 
Stinson Flying Station Wagon, pictured here, carries four people and 100 
lbs. of baggage . . . two people and 440 cargo-lbs. . .. or pilot and 640 cargo- 
Ibs. Cruises at 130 m.p.h. at 5,000 ft. with new non-stop range of 554 miles. 




















10 BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN ...1.1.. FOR 48S | 


Stinson makes F important announcements! 


E new Stinson 4-place planes for ’48 are here advantages of Stinson travel, Stinson will fly you 
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cruising : s : : ; 
i hazari’ 2... Stepped up in speed, range and payload. on one of your routine business trips, without cost 
, pen or obligation to you. 
wale And along with these ‘“‘fly-anywhere”’ utility 8 y 
ntife eg Danes, Stinson announces two carefully-planned Plan now to see Stinson for ’?48—on display at 
Dente programs for acquainting new thousands of business your Stinson dealer’s. And today, mail the coupon 
‘down if and professional men with the extra comfort, safety for full information on Stinson plans for introducing 
and time-saving values of personal flying .. . personal flying to business and professional men! 
"he says , - 
, the wu © 10 prove the comfort and the safe simplicity of e 
“There iif Personal flying, Stinson offers free flight instruction 
in peace to business and professional men, under its new f | Tag a4 Y/ | 
ee: Executive Flight Instruction Plan. =n 
ics” | ¢ 10 prove the convenience, safety and time-saving builder of America’s most useful personal plane 
- near its 
> off from 
: LY eS FS | POE GEE o-——_——_—_-——_-—-——-—-—--—_— - 
0 ear f Check and mail for: | 
we roll (CD Executive Flight Demonstration ! 
ie 1 (] Business-Trip Demonstration Flight | 
- problem LJ Stinson Planes | 
New ¢l- Just attach this coupon to your letterhead | 
New and mail direct to Mr. Wm. H. Klenke, 
rember ] * Jr., General Sales Manager, Stinson | 
ded _ : F * s. : Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft | 
a neede! Corporation, Wayne, Michigan. 
rength. i Free flight instruction—up to and in- 3. A business-trip demonstration flight is puree 
s hard tf cluding solo — is offered to a limited offered without obligation. Experienced sore tiaaies 
n intei®™ lumber of business and professional men. _ pilot will fly you to any point within 150 | re | 
nes. Cath Youlearn quickly,easily and safely under miles, and return, to show how Stinson | aed Dae | 
ssed_ with Government-approved instructors. can reduce your travel time. | ae | ; 
> the cul | Address | 
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Wabash “know-how” is at your service in 
44 competently staffed offices in 26 States 
and Canada. If you ship to or through the 
“Heart of America,” call Wabash for the 
solution to your transportation problems. 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH 
- RAILROAD 
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rent year the Air Force got some 58 per 
cent of all defense appropriations. The 
Navy was reduced from a_ requested 
$5,789,000,000 to an appropriated $3,847,- 
000,000. 

The Navy hopes to be more successful 
next year. It regards Admiral Denfeld as 
an eloquent spokesman before congressional 
committees. He is much liked by the men 
who handle funds there. He is possessed 
of a forthright manner, answers questions 
quickly, lucidly and with a disarming 
frankness. 

One question the Admiral must answer 
is what sort of Navy would be needed to 
fight Russia, a nation that has no fleet to 
be destroyed, and whose industrial and 
military centers lie far from the nearest 
shore line. 

War with Russia, Navy men think, 
would involve pretty much the same sort 





—U. S. Navy 
UP PERISCOPE 
. « - ultimately—an atomic killer 


of Navy we had in the last war, although 
with a much increased emphasis on air- 
craft and submarines. 

The Russian submarine fleet would 
have to be combated. Military operations 
in Europe and the Far East would be 
inevitable. These would require amphib- 
ious forces for landings and surface vessels 
to support the landings and supply the 
troops later. 

Admiral Denfeld, at 56, is lithe, trim, 
and alert, a serious-minded and conscien- 
tious hard worker. He was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, and, in 1912, was graduated 
from the Naval Academy. He saw de- 
stroyer service in the Atlantic during the 
first World War, and in the decade there- 
after served on both destroyers and sub- 
marines. His administrative abilities slowly 
asserted themselves, and since that time 
his work has been primarily ashore. To 
that extent, Admiral Denfeld’s selection 


HALL()WELL| for 
Office Appearance 
and Shop Utility 


Modern furniture of steel . . . built for 
durability and utility, yet designed 
with an eye to beauty . . . that’s 
“Hallowell” Deluxe Shop Equipment 
of Steel. Available in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes, ‘Hallowell’ will give 
you years more wear despite the hard- 
est usage. Write for your “Hallowell” 
Catalog, today.““Unbrako” and “‘Hal- 
lowell’ Products are sold entirely 
through Industrial Distributors. 


Over 44 Years in Business 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PA. Box 734 
BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
Send the address at 


which copies are now being re- 


effective. 


ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 
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435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





“COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART OF MIAMI 
* 


OPEN ALL YEAR 














Atlas Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 4 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation. pay- 
able December 20, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business November 28, 1947 


Wa ter A, PETERSON, Treasurer 
November 17, 1947. 
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Inple of the Week 


ss a disappointment to officers of the 
altwater Navy” who would have pre- 
bed choice of an officer with an outstand- 
war record principally at sea. 
put, during the recent war, after serving 
til March, 1945, as Assistant Chief of 
bie Bureau of Naval Personnel, Admiral 
enfeld did go to sea. He commanded a 
witleship division that supported the 
jkinawa landings and became part of a 
force that harassed the Japanese 
ime islands. He received a Distinguished 
avice Medal for his work in the Bu- 
of Personnel, and a gold star, in lieu 
fa second Legion of Merit, for his work 
t sea. 
After the war, he returned to Washing- 
m as Chief of the Bureau of Personnel 
nd supervised the demobilization of the 
‘avy. He also was active in working out 
he Army-Navy unification compromise. 
his is his basis of experience to supervise 
he continuation of the merger process. 
he latter has run into unforeseen diffi- 
ulties, some of them arising from con- 
imed rivalries between the services and 
hckeying for position, attention and _ pre- 
ment. With these he must contend. 
But, where the Navy and war are con- 
emed, Admiral Denfeld says that “the 
shole point in any war is to destroy the 
memy not only afloat, but ashore.” It 
may be possible, he thinks, to destroy an 
nemy ashore without landing troops, but 
hat has not been demonstrated as yet. 
{nd, until it is demonstrated, it is his 
lief that the nation will need a Navy 
ot only ready to strike by air or sub- 
marine, but also complete in the more 
raditional equipment of warfare. 








CORRECTION 

An article in the October 31 issue of 
The United States News, page 48, re- 
fered to a past “dispute over whether 
peacetime atomic-energy development 
should have military or civilian direction.” 
This article mentioned Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, new chairman of the Research and 
Development Board of the National Mili- 
ary Establishment. 

Dr. Bush writes as follows: 

“The May-Johnson bill, discussed before 
te Committee on Military Affairs at the 
st session of the 79th Congress, was 
widely misinterpreted as vesting control 
nmilitary hands, even though it provided 
wecifically for civilian responsibility and 
petually did not require representation of 
tither the Army or the Navy on the 
Atomic Energy Commission which it pro- 
pod to establish. Secretary of War Pat- 
pon at the time declared himself entire- 
! 2 accord with this principle, and it was 
endorsed throughout by wartime leaders of 
ience. I appeared before the Committee 
0 Military Affairs in favor of passage of 
his legislation and, then and subsequently, 


ivocated civilian control of atomic 
ehergy,” 


NOVEMBER 28 1947 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
Bourson WHISKEY 


Cttled in Bord Fo 
ry 
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NEW plant for sale: Jamestown, N. Y. 


IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY - 


Modern plant (built in 1946) on 
East Allen Road, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Main building 362 feet by 151 feet, 
also power plant and warehouse. 
59,000 sq. ft. of ground floor space 
with 19 acres of land. 


Ceiling clearance 14 feet, spans 
50 feet. Structural steel concrete 
block building with large area steel 
sash windows, concrete floor and 
big steel roller doors. Building 
planned to permit easy expansion. 
Suitable for any type manufactur- 
ing. Heat, light, water and office. 


Plant is served by Erie Railroad 
on one side and New York Central 
on the other. Plant and sidings are 
fenced. Ample parking is provided. 
Excellent manufacturing area with 
low taxes. Good labor from James- 
town trading area (110,054). 
Priced for quick sale—$295,000. 


Immediate occupancy. Your inspec- 
tion invited. Act now. Phone, write 


WAYNE VAN OSDOL 
1628 Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
RAndolph 3030 





| 
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Cabinet Split Over Controls . . . Treasury’s Caution 
On Co-op Tax . . . Federal Funds for Jet Cargo Plane? 


Republicans were caught completely 
by surprise when President Truman 
asked for consumer rationing and 
price controls in his special message 
on foreign aid. No Republican mem- 
ber of Congress expected him to go 
that far. 


xk ik 


President Truman’s Cabinet was by 
no means unanimous on the White 
House anti-inflation program. Some 
Cabinet members who had close con- 
tact with the foreign-aid program still 
do not think that extensive controls 
are necessary. The White House staff 
apparently persuaded the President 
to ask for them. 


x * x 


When the President delivered his 
message, no legislation had been 
framed for the 10 controls that he re- 
quested. Some advisers still are stat- 
ing that there is no need to follow 
the usual practice of drafting bills 
to cover Administration proposals. 


Kk & 


Lewis Douglas, Ambassador to Brit- 
ain, has strong inside support to 
head whatever agency is set up to 
supervise the European Recovery 
Program. He is regarded as accept- 
able to Congress and to the business 
community as relatively free of any 
partisan political bias. Another candi- 
date is former Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, Jr., who directed the drafting 
of the Harriman Committee report. 


xk *& 


Senator Taft, of Ohio, did not hesi- 
tate to challenge President Truman’s 
control program. He is prepared to 
conduct his campaign for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination on the 
ground that he is the party’s top pol- 
icy maker and thus deserves to be- 
come the standard bearer. 


xk 


Cautious timing took some of the 
heat off the announcement of whole- 
sale tariff cuts under the Reciprocal 
Trade Program. The tariff agree- 
ments were announced on the same 
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day that the President asked for anti- 
inflation controls, and thus took sec- 
ond place in public attention. 


xk * 


High prices definitely are pegged as a 
campaign issue for 1948 by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. President 
Truman is gambling that if Congress 
doesn’t give him the inflation controls 
he asks, Democrats can blame the op- 
position for high prices during the 
campaign. Republicans already are 
trying to blame high prices on the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign-aid and domes- 
tic spending policies. 


xk & 


Chances of both General Eisenhower 
and General MacArthur for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination are 
believed by politicians to have been 
hurt by the current investigation into 
Air Forces war contracts. The disclo- 
sures are considered harmful to the 
political chances of any military man. 


Kk Kt 


Jesse Wolcott, chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, is coming to have 
as much influence on Republican 
policy in the House as Senator Taft 
wields in the Senate. He is the chief 
House planner for foreign aid, do- 
mestic controls, national and interna- 
tional finance. 


K * 


Rivalry between Republican leaders 
in the House and Senate is becoming 
more acute as policy decisions come 
to a head. Their differences have been 
kept fairly quiet, but are likely to flare 
up as debate sharpens over President 
Truman’s domestic control program. 


xk * 


The “Voice of America” foreign 
broadcasts, severely criticized at the 
last session of Congress, are certain to 
be approved and expanded at this ses- 
sion. An appropriation of $32,000,000 
is likely. Don Francisco, New York 
advertising executive, is being men- 
tioned to direct the program as suc- 
cessor to William Benton, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 



























































Walter Reuther, in full control of } 
United Automobile Workers, now 
comes an important influence in 
strategy of the CIO Political Acti 
Committee. Extreme left-wing pa 
in PAC now is definitely on the wag 


xk 


Secretary of the Air Force Stuart § 
mington is reported to be oppo 

any Government subsidy to keep 

aircraft industry producing comb 
planes, although some air-defense ¢ 
perts think the industry must prod 

3,000 planes a year just to keepa 
ganized. Mr. Symington, howeve 
would support a Government-aj 
program to develop a jet-propelle 
cargo plane that could be ready j 
case of war. 


* +o 


Top Treasury officials will not con 
mit themselves on any tax-poli 
matters. Republicans would like t 
Treasury to propose a tax on co-ope 
atives and other tax-exempt organix 
tions, such as universities and chur 
es that own business property, h 
the Treasury won't bite. 


i 


Administration leaders are ready 
snap back at Congress for some 
its economizing in the last sessi 
The Department of Commerce isp 
pared to explain that, if anything 
wrong with the administration of a REPC 
port controls, it is probably beca 
of understaffing. The Treasury ¢ 
is prepared to show that adding i 
vestigators to its staff, to detect t 
evaders, brings in more revenue tha 
it costs. 


Ah 


x kk 


Secretary of State George C. Ma 
shall and his associates at the Lond 
meeting of foreign ministers still é 
trying to reassure the Russians thi 
the door really is open for negotialia 
and possible compromise. Whilet 
are letting it be known that this@ 
try is prepared to go ahead with 
rebuilding of Western Germany, 
are careful to point out that U.S. 
no cut-and-dried plans. 
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